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Art. I. — De l’Humanité de son Principe, et de son 
Avenir, ou se trouve exposée la vraie définition de la 
Religion ; et oi l'on se explique le sens, la suite, et 
Venchainment du Mosaisme et du Christianisme. 
Par Pierre Leroux. Paris: Perotin, 1840. 2 tomes. 
Svo. pp. 1008. 


Mr. Leroux, though but recently known in this 
country, has for some time held a very high rank among 
the literary and scientific men of France, and indeed 
of Europe. He first distinguished himself, we believe, 
by his contributions to the Revue Encyclopédique, 
which was in its day one of the ablest, if not the very 
ablest, of European periodicals. He is now one of the 
principal conductors of the Encyclopédie Nouvelle, a 
philosophical, scientifical, literary, and industrial Dic- 
tionary, intended to render an exact account of the 
present state of human knowledge ; a work which owes 
much of its value and distinctive character to his con- 
tributions ; and which, judging from the names of those 
engaged in it, must be a work of no ordinary scientific 
and literary merit, and proper to be consulted as an 
authentic record of the doctrines and aspirations of 
“Ja jeune France.” 

We can claim no great familiarity with the writings 
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of Mr. Leroux, having read but two or three of his 
productions ; but from what we do know of him, we 
feel warranted in saying that he is one of the most re- 
markable men of our times. He possesses talents of a 
very high order, various and profound learning, rare 
philosophical insight, and rich poetic fervor. Few men 
can read him without being warmed and instructed. 
He is a true lover of his race, a firm friend of liberty 
and equality, and a bold champion of social and relig- 
ious progress. He is a democrat in the highest, as 
well as the lowest, sense of the word. He is no mere 
speculative philosopher. He is sincere, deeply, almost 
terribly, in earnest ; and sometimes he speaks to us in 
the thrilling tones of the prophet, and makes us tremble 
before the awfulness of the preacher. He evidently 
regards himself as a man of destiny, to whom God has 
given a work to do, and he aspires to be the founder of 
a school, if not even of a religion, — the school, if not 
the religion, of Humanity. 

At bottom, however, Mr. Leroux belongs to, and 
continues the school of Saint-Simon, though in some~ 
instances modifying, and in others, rejecting its teach- 
ings. This in the minds of many of our countrymen 
will not tell to his advantage. Saint-Simonism is not 
in the best possible odor, and perhaps because it is 
so little understood. The Saint-Simonian School was 
a great school, and may be justly regarded as one of 
the profoundest and richest schools to which the race 
has given birth. Saint-Simon is worthy to be mention- 
ed with Pythagoras and Plato, Saint Augustine, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz. He was one of those provi- 
dential men, whom God raises up, at distant intervals 
in the world’s history, specially endows, and sends 
among us to disclose a loftier Ideal, and to initiate us 
into a higher order of life. Saint-Simon will be to 
the church of the future, very nearly what Saint Augus- 
tine has been to the Church of the past. He has been 
in our day the truest interpreter of the thought of Jesus, 
the first since Jesus, to comprehend the sociat charac- 
ter of the new Covenant, which God has made with 
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man, to reinstate, if we may so speak, humanity in its 
rights, and to give it in our systems of religion its duc 
place and influence. Christianity may now become, 
what in the Augustine “ City of God” it was but im- 
perfectly, the Reticion or Humanity, and without los- 
ing for that its character of the Reticion or Gop. 

Of course, we have no sympathy with the follies 
and extravagances of the Saint-Simonians; nor with 
their mistake of confounding Christianity with the 
Catholic Church ; nor with their substitution of im- 
mortality in humanity for immortality as individual 
men and women ; nor with certain pantheistic tenden- 
cies which they have not escaped, but which are in 
fact no necessary elements of the school. ‘There was 
an original vice somewhere when they passed from 
a school to a sect. During the life and influence of 
Bazard, one of the most distinguished men they were 
ever able to claim, a man of large intelligence and 
much practical sagacity, they advanced with great 
rapidity, and threatened to become the dominant party 
in France. Bazard was a salutary restraint upon the 
bolder, profounder, more religious, but impracticable 
Enfantin, and prevented the school from breaking 
entirely with the existing social organization. But after, 
in a fit of disgust, or discouragement, he had foolishly 
and impiously shot himself, all went wrong with the 
Saint-Simonians, and their meetings were soon sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of civil power. As an out- 
ward, visible society, the school or sect is, we believe, 
no longer extant. Pere Enfantin, at the last advices, 
was in the service of Mehemet-Ali; and the twelve 
apostles that went even to the gates of the harem of 
the Grand Turk, in search of a woman worthy to be- 
come the Mére Supréme, have returned, reported their 
ill success, and vanished in thin air; yet the school is 
not dead, nor will it speedily die. ‘The more we 
penetrate its spirit, the more are we struck with its in- 
herent vitality. Its doctrines, in a modified form, freed 
from the extravagances and technicalities of the sect, 
are the only doctrines really making any progress in 
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Europe, or even in this country. Its pantheistic ten- 
dencies must be abandoned, its dreams of an hierarchi- 
cal organization of the race must be indefinitely post- 
poned; but its fundamental principles, as modified by 
time and inquiry, will rule the future, and justify the 
confidence expressed by their early expositors. 


“ Our doctrines,— we doubt it not, — will rule the future more com- 
pletely than the beliefs of antiquity ruled their respective epochs, — 
more completely even than Catholicism ruled the middle ages. More 
powerful than its predecessors, it will extend its beneficent action 
over all quarters of the globe. Its appearance will no doubt excite 
a deep repugnance; its propagation will no doubt encounter numer- 
ous obstacles; but we are prepared to overcome the repugnance, 
and we are sure, that sooner or later the obstacles will be removed ; 
for triumph is certain when one marches with humanity, and it is in 
no one’s power to withdraw himself from the law of his improve- 
ment.” 


Saint-Simonism, regarded in its elements, its funda- 
mental principles, is at present the true Weltgeist, the 
real spirit of the age. Men hit upon it without knowing 
it, and advocate its doctrines without knowing or sus- 
pecting their origin. In this fact, we may read the evi- 
dence of its soundness, of its adaptation to the wants of 
our epoch, and of its future destiny. 

Saint-Simonism is superior to all its rival schools in 
the fact, that it has an Ideal, and therefore is not merely 
speculative. ‘I'he Hegelian school is erudite and pro- 
found; and, though we are far from pretending to an 
intimate acquaintance with it, we know enough of it 
to know that it contains a large share of truth; but it 
is merely speculative ; it proposes no Ideal, does not 
prophesy, does not legislate for the future. The French 
Eclectic school, founded by Mr. Cousin, is an admirable 
school, a great school, rich in learning and original 
psychological researches, earnest, sincere, explaining 
with great truth and clearness the past and the present ; 
but it is dumb before the future. 'To the questions, 
what has been? what is? it is prompt with an answer, 
and an answer which is by no means to be despised ; 
but to the question, what ought to be? it has no an- 
swer. It has no Ideal. It cannot tell what we must 
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do in order to inherit eternal life. It is therefore suf- 
ficient only for those rare individuals, who are satisfied 
with themselves and with men and things as they 
are; who aspire to nothing better, holier, wiser, or 
more beautiful; who are contented merely to speculate 
as amateurs on the past and the present. But these 
individuals, however estimable they may be, and 
however admirable or desirable may be their cool, 
philosophical indifferency, which converts them, to use 
the language of a popular preacher, “ into statues of tran- 
quillity, with forefinger pointing to heaven,” towards 
which they move not, are far from constituting the bulk 
of mankind. Humanity is no mere amateur. It is ter- 
ribly in earnest. It is with it always a matter of life 
and death. It cannot be satisfied with mere diletante- 
ism. It does not, cannot feel itself here merely to 
speculate on its appearance in time and space, and on 
what passes round about and within it. It feels itself 
here to act, to live; and it demands a practical philo- 
sophy, a RELIGION, able and prompt to answer the ever 
recurring and tormenting question, What shall I do to 
be saved ? 

Humanity lives only on condition that it aspires, and 
it aspires only on condition that it has an Ideal. Proph- 
ets and messiahs redeem and sanctify the race by giv- 
ing it new and loftier Ideals. ‘The true Ideal of Hu- 
manity is no doubt intrinsically, eternally, and uni- 
versally the same, though it enlarges ever in proportion 
as the race advances, and therefore seems to be always 
changing. In seeking, in laboring to realize this Ideal, 
humanity finds its life. THis 1s 1rstire. The Jews 
lived only so far as they succeeded in realizing the 
Ideal which Moses gave them. Jesus enlarged and 
generalized the Ideal of Moses, translated it out of 
Judaism into humanity, and therefore of Jews and 
Gentiles made one ; and this enlarged and generalized 
Ideal the race, since his coming, have been laboring to 
realize. So far forth as we have realized it, we have 
lived a true life, and a life in some sense, nay, literally 

derived from Jesus, who in giving us this Ideal, which, 
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by his intimate relation with God, he had himself 
realized, and making us aspire to its realization, has be- 
come the father of the new age, the life of the world, 
the redeemer, and the sanctifier of Humanity. 

The Ideal of Jesus has never, in its fulness and beau- 
ty, been the Ideal of the race. The Church has em- 
braced his Ideal as interpreted by Saint Augustine, with 
which it was content, till the times of Martin Luther 
and John Calvin. Since then it has been seeking an 
Ideal, rather than the realization of an Ideal; and hence 
its apparent want of faith, and the critical and atheis- 
tical tendencies of modern society. None of the phi- 
losophers have given us any substitute for the Christian 
Ideal, as interpreted by Saint Augustine. The devout 
have continued as before to seek the City of God, as 
conceived by him, not as conceived by Jesus, and in- 
terpreted by Saint Paul and Saint John. Many of 
them have not even felt the necessity of an Ideal ; 
some, however, have sought it ; Descartes, Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Price, Lessing, Herder, Condorcet, and a few 
others have caught glimpses of it; but Saint-Simon 
has been the first, since Saint Paul, to give it an ade- 
quate formula. He, paraphrasing the answer of Jesus, 
has been able to reply to the question asked by young 
and eager Humanity, ‘‘ Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” ‘ Love thyself in 
thy neighbor, and do thy utmost so to organize so- 
ciety, as to effect in the speediest manner possible the 
moral, intellectual, and physical amelioration of the 
poorest and most numerous class of thy brethren.” 

Saint-Simonism does not, then, content itself with 
mere speculation on the past and the present. It sur- 
veys them indeed, for it is erudite and observing, grate- 
ful, no less than hopeful; but it does it in a deep, 
earnest, religious spirit, for the purpose of throwing 
light on the future, and of determining the end towards 
which individuals and nations should direct their labors. 
It aspires to be a religion ; that is, to legislate, to im- 
pose the law, not merely by telling what has been, and 
what is, with which most schools content themselves, 
but by telling what oveur to be. 
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The Saint-Simonian City of God, no doubt, dif- 
fers from the Augustine; but we have not been able to 
perceive any discrepancy between its Ideal and that of 
Jesus, as interpreted by Saint John and Saint Paul. 
We do not find that Saint-Simon considered his Ideal 
repugnant to the Christian. In his secret thought he 
was a disciple of Jesus, as must be every full grown 
man brought up in the bosom of Christian civilization ; 
and in calling his system Nouveau Christianisme, he 
did not mean to intimate that it was new in relation to 
the Christianity of Christ, but in relation to the Christ- 
janity enjoined and realized by the Augustine Church. 
His followers have not always been careful to mark 
the distinction between the Christianity of Christ and 
the Christianity of the Church, and hence the source 
of their most fatal errors; but the Ideal of their Mas- 
ter was implicitly at least in the teachings of Jesus, and 
explicitly ia the philosophic commentaries by Saint 
Paul. The Church, however, seeking the Augustine 
City of God, instead of the Pauline, has failed to 
perceive the important fact, that though humanity is 
indeed actualized, — lives only in individual men and 
women, it has nevertheless a being, development, and 
growth of its own, as a race; and individual men and 
women have no real existence but in their union with 
it. There is in the Augustine City of God no clear, 
distinct recognition of the unity of individuals in the 
race. There is no humanity, no unity of individuals 
in a one human life, running through them, and identical 
in them all. Individuals are not members of one 
and the same indissoluble body; or if so, it is in a 
sense which tends to absorb man in God, virtually anni- 
hilating him, as may be seen in the pantheistic tenden- 
cy of the Augustine Church, as interpreted by Luther 
and Calvin. These last, in what are now called the 
doctrines of Calvinism, though no more Calvinism than 
Lutheranism, have a perpetual tendency to lose the in- 
dividual in God. Man is nothing before God, has 
no power, no agency, no virtue of his own. If, on the 
other hand, an effort is made to save man, the 
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Church runs into pure mnpiIvIDUALISM, asserting the re- 
ality of individual men and women, but denying the 
existence of humanity, without which individuals 
would be as if they were not ; nay, would not be at all. 
But breaking the unity of the race, the Church has iso- 
lated individuals from humanity, and conceived them, in 
the sense they are human, to exist as individuals, and 
individuals only. It recognises then men and women, 
but no man, no Adam, as in the beginning, male and 
female. Now the salvation the Church can seek, 
with this view, can be only the salvation of individ- 
uals, mere isolated individuals. Its efforts, therefore, 
are not to redeem humanity, and save individuals in 
the race, by leading them back to unity, and making 
them one in the bosom of humanity, as Christ was one 
with the Father, but to save these isolated individuals, 
which, as isolated individuals, have no existence at all ; 
for individuals always have their being in the species, 
and through the species in God. 

In consequence of this error on the part of the Au- 
gustine Church, the Ideal of Christianity has necessa- 
rily been interpreted to be the improvement of mere 
individual men and women. It has not been felt that 
Christ enjoined the improvement of man as well as of 
men, and of men only in so far as they are man, and 
because they are man. Yet Saini-Simon is right, and 
the Christian Ideal is rightly affirmed to be the indefi- 
nite progress of humanity, and of individual men an 
women in the bosom of humanity. This is what 
Saint Paul asserts, when he asserts that “As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” In- 
deed, notwithstanding what we have just alleged, the 
Church herself asserts the same, or would assert the 
same, if she but comprehended the profound signifi- 
cance of her own symbols. She has taught us that in 
Adam all men sinned, so that all men have become 
corrupt and guilty. But we could not sin in Adam as 
individuals, for as individuals we had no actual exist- 
ence, and nothing can be more absurd than to make 
men responsible for acts in which they do not and can- 
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not participate. We sinned, and still continue to sin 
in Adam; but not as individual men and women. We 
sinned and sin in him as the race, as humanity. ‘The 
corruption is therefore rightly termed a corruption of 
humanity, of human nature ; and we partake of it only in 
so far as, and because we partake of human nature. It 
was the race, not individuals, that died in Adam, or in- 
dividuals only as existing potentially, virtually, but not 
actually, in the race. So it is the race that is redeemed 
by Christ the Lord, termed by Saint Paul himself, the 
second Adam, come to repair the damage done by the 
first. As the fall was that of the race, otherwise it 
could not have implicated us, but have been merely the 
fall of two individuals, for which they alone would have 
been responsible ; so the redemption must be that of 
the race. Adam and Eve, eating the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, are humanity falling 
into sin, and dying a moral death ; Christ is humanity, 
for so may the Hebraism, Son of Man, be interpreted, 
rising from this moral death, from this grave of sin, 
and reascending to unity in God. The true Christian 
redemption is, then, that of humanity, and of individu- 
als only so far forth as they exist in humanity, and be- 
cause it is in them only that humanity lives and is ac- 
tualized. The Church herself, then, virtually rejects 
the individualism she has countenanced. ‘This individ- 
ualism is repugnant not only to the deeper sense of the 
symbols of the Church, but to the whole spirit of 
Christianity. ‘The Christian Ideal is not ‘‘ Suave qui 
peut,” but “love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is not 
the regeneration and sanctification of individuals, as so 
many separate, independent forces, without mutual rela- 
tion or solidarity, that it proposes, but the regeneration 
and sanctification of the species, of the race, by means 
of the new life which God, through his only begotten 
Son, Jesus, communicated to it. ‘This new life was not 
actually communicated to all individuals, but it was com- 
municated to the race, and through the race to all indi- 
viduals virtually, because all exist virtually, in the race, 
and actually to all who commune with regenerate hu- 
VOL. V. NO. III. 34 
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manity. ‘Translate this doctrine of the redemption of 
the race, and of individuals only so far as they commune 
with redeemed humanity, into a doctrine of social and 
political life, and it becomes precisely the doctrine of 
social progress, for which Saint-Simon contends, and 
which he proposes as the true ideal of all who will live 
godly, inherit eternal life, or in other words, live a true 
life, conformable to the will of the Creator. 

We have no time to pause on this doctrine of Saint- 
Simon, or rather this Saint-Simonian exposition of the 
Christian Ideal ; but we cannot resist the temptation to 
translate and insert a fine passage from one of Saint- 
Simon’s works now lying before us, addressed to the 
young men of France some seventeen years ago; but 
worthy to fetch even to-day an echo from the heart of 
more than one young man of America. 


“Youne MeN, we are not ignorant of the anxiety which op- 
presses you. The events which have transpired in our country, and 
which have shaken society to its lowest foundations, have left deep 
wants in your souls, and caused you to dream of a justice and a 
beauty which you nowhere behold. Not in vain have you grown up 
amid the clashing of swords, and the beating of drums; that you 
live in the midst of soldiers who have become citizens, scarcely re- 
membering that they have lately shaken the world; and that be- 
hind you is a glorious past, rich in men and deeds. No; such re- 
collections cannot be fruitless. Through them you become rich in 
thoughts beyond your age, and capable of emotions and desires un- 
known to your fathers. Afflicted by the need of an actual literature, 
the books of the past century no longer speak to your hearts; you 
cease to comprehend them; and they who write them cease to com- 
prehend you. Nothing can bring repose to your souls. The study 
of the physical sciences, cannot engross al] your thoughts; the study 
of nature, moreover, makes you only the more anxious to obtain a 
morality, simple and positive like herself. History, which is now 
popularized for you, may indeed teach you to judge the past, but 
cannot content you with the present, or enable you to presage the 
future. Art assumes in your eyes a grave and touching character, 
and the greater part of those, who cultivate it, seem to youto be in- 
sensible to their high vocation. Of poetry you demand something 
else than verse; of music, something else than songs; of painting, 
something else than forms. Ina word, you have from the present 
but one thought, an immense thought, around which clusters every- 
thing you value, a thought which has become your very life, raat 
OF A UNIVERSAL HAPPINESS, AND AN ILLIMITABLE PROGRESS. 

“Young Men, we march not without compass, and we will show 
youanend. The principles of literature and morality, of which we 
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are about to produce the application, will furnish your minds solid 
food, and your hearts a pure and elevated enjoyment ; for they afford 
an ample scope for all the generous sentiments of your nature. We 
aim to inspire man with confidence in himself, without which he be- 
comes torpid, and a prey to selfishness, which at bottom is nothing 
but a mutual distrust of our strength. Whilst a thousand voices 
around you will not cease to exclaim, ‘ The world is in its dotage ;’ 
we shall continue to reply, ‘ Believe them not; the world is young.’ 
Far from keeping you in that gloomy state, to which the weak and dis- 
appointed would doom the present, and which belongs only to sickness 
and old age, we will make you walk with your heads erect, and with 
that smile of security and hope which so well becomes the strong 
and healthy. With us, in a word, you shall have much of the future, 
and you shall find your souls rise, your imaginations enlarge and 
extend with the destinies of Man. 

“'THE AGE OF GOLD, WHICH A BLIND TRADITION HAS HITHERTO 
PLACED IN THE PAST, IS IN THE FUTURE; and the future shall show 
itself henceforth to the nations, not as a breaker, but as a port. 
Hitherto men have always bequeathed their descendants the love and 
admiration of the past ; tortured by a craving for happiness of which 
they see no possibility on earth, they fancy it behind them, or in 
heaven, A prey to positive physical sufferings, or to vague senti- 
mental sorrows, they console themselves with illusions. They say, 
man is born to trouble, that the time when he could enjoy is fled 
forever, and that there is now happiness for him only when he shall 
be no more. They dream of a golden age, when all men lived as 
brothers, united by the sweetest social ties ; when war was unknown; 
when reigned love, innocence, open-heartedness; when flowed 
streams of milk and honey, emblems of health and abundance. 
Thus does man ascribe to the weakness of infancy, what is peculiar 
to the strength of manhood, and fancy that he finds in the remotest 
past, what he dares not promise to the latest future. Strange illusion ! 
As if good could precede evil, truth be demonstrated before error, 
and strength display itself prior to weakness! As if such an opinion 
were not hostile to morality, the organization of man, and the laws 
of nature! But what could the nations do, when everything tended 
to hold them fast in this error, bequeathed them by their fathers ? 
When all that was intended to instruct them, or to charm them, re- 
peated ever this same idea, and represented it under a thousand colors 
by all the resources of thought, and adorned it by all the graces of 
imagination? when the vices of their institutions, although succes- 
sively ameliorated, made them deplore the present, and despair of 
the future? Moralists, instructors of the human race, have not 
comprehended their mission, have even been incapable of compre- 
hending it. (Instead of instructing, they have consoled. They have 
attained to only a single science, that of BeaRine PaIn. f['hey have 
looked upon evil as a necessity, and morality as a remedy; and they 
have joined their voices to the harp of the bards, to sing the hap- 
piness of the early ages, and to promise man a happier life far 
away from this fleeting world. Artists cast their eyes never but 
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behind. They draw their inspiretions from the past; they seek 
there whatever the palette or the chisel may reproduce with advan- 
tage. The gods, to whom they erect temples, were all communicated 
to man in the early days of the world; but irritated by his sins, they 
breathe now only wrath against him, and offer to virtue merely a 
chimerical asylum, which can be reached only by passing through 
the tomb. Poets chant the great wars of primitive times, and their 
imagination is charmed with scenes of destruction and carnage; or 
if they consecrate their muse to pleasure, it is to the celebration of 
the pleasures of opulence. They teach men to enjoy a life, which 
according to them is good only in being well rid of ; they say nothing 
for the poor, nothing for the afflicted; they show not the end to 
which the labors of man should be directed ; they sing only for idle- 
ness, which has need of enjoyments, and which pays fcr their verses 
as for a refined luxury. 

“Thus nations improve, without perceiving their improvement, 
and perpetuate the mischievous error, that they depart from good in 
proportion as they advance into the future. Kings and rulers, who 
alone in the past have been rich enough to purchase the labors of 
thought and the productions of genius, have taken good care not to 
discourage this false notion; they have even done all in their power 
to sustain and diffuse it. They have felt that it must strengthen 
their power, by extinguishing in the bosoms of the people the hope 
of bettering their condition, and by making them believe themselves 
bowed down to earth, ground into the dust, not by their own fault, 
nor that of their masters, but by the weight of an irrevocable destiny. 
But in spite of its rulers, moralists, artists, poets, the social body 
had continued to acquire strength, and to develop itself by a slow 
but uninterrupted progress, when all at once it demonstrated to the 
false prophets, revealed, so to speak, to itself the great fact, that 
the ages had not been lost for it, and that it had fairer days to hope 
than those of its childhood. Christianity, at length, through the 
French Revolution, succeeded in tearing away the curtain which had 
so confined our view; the veil has finally fallen; floods of light 
have broken in upon us; and the future dawns upon us full of mag- 
nificence and joy. 

“ Yes, we proclaim, with full conviction, that society since its 
birth has never taken a backward step. Its development may have 
been retarded; it may even yet be retarded; but no human power 
can prevent it altogether. The age of gold, we repeat, is in the 
future. Paradise on earth becomes visible ; and they only, who shall 
have contributed to its establishment, shall be entitled to admission into 
Ra panetiins alee: 9) 2929 19 RB RP ME RQHG © 

“ All is for us, time, men, and country. We have a land favored 
by nature, sufficient to satisfy the wants of life, as well as the senses 
and the heart; covered with fertile fields, beautiful sites, and an 
enlightened and industrious population, friends of order because 
friends of labor, and worthy to be free because capable of governing 
themselves. We have men of science, rich with the accumulations 
of experience, augmenting daily our conquests over nature; writers 
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who have judgment, intelligence, and a felicity of expression, un- 
equalled at any former period; poets who have more than imagina- 
tion and talent, since they aspire to serve humanity, and since they 
demand an end and an occasion on which to act; marble with which 
to raise statues to the benefactors of mankind; granite with which 
to erect temples to the only objects which deserve them, — science, 
religion, and art. Young men! let us unite then. Poets, artists, 
theologians, literary men, men of industry, men of science, our 
career is marked out for us, since to-day we can occupy ourselves 
directly with the elevation of the mass. Let the past, to which we 
have paid ample obsequies, repose in peace, Let there be no more 
funeral orations over its tomb. Yet let us not disdain it, but honor 
it, since it has brought us to the present, and opened to us an easy 
route to a brilliant future. Let us all have but one wish, but one 
hope. Let us, according to the beautiful expression of the author of 
the book of Judges, march ‘as one man,’ having inscribed on our 
banners, ‘ PARADISE ON EARTH IS BEFORE Us.’” * 


The readers of this extract, written by Saint-Simon, 
or rather inspired by his genius, will perhaps pardon us 
for adding the following complimentary notices of him 
by one who knew him well. They will give some 
idea of what he was in his social relations. 


“ All his labors had for their end the happiness of mankind ; lib- 
erty, industry, philosophy, in their sublimest problems and aspira- 
tions, were the constant themes of his meditations. Volumes would 
be necessary to develop all the ideas which his clear, lively, and bril- 
liant conversation could in a few hours render intelligible and 
palpable. He never spoke of himself. He appeared to have for- 
gotten his birth, and to have remembered of the blood of Charie- 
magne only an elevation of mind, and a nobleness of soul, which 
were perhaps never equalled. He would have as completely for- 
gotten his campaigns and his valor, had he not always felt a lively 
pleasure in having contributed to the success of liberty. Discarding 
all the distinctions which he held by the accident of birth, it was 
by himself that he shone; and it was the man within him, that it 
was necessary to acknowledge. If only his writings were considered, 
one would infer that his life had been purely intellectual; but to 
consider only his actions, one would believe that he was a man of 
pure sensibility. If his genius was sublime, his heart was sublimer. 
All his thoughts passed through his heart. Never, I think, had a hu- 
man creature cause to complain of him; and he had made many in- 
grates. He found also several grateful beings, and these were the 
charm of his life. 

“ A celebrated voman has said, that they who fear the superiority of 





* Opinions litteraire, philosophiques, et industrielles. Paris: 1825. 
pp- 12-22, Introduction, — a work which contains the germs of much 
that we find and admire in the later writings of the Saint-Simonians. 
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genius are wrong ;— to comprehend all, to feel all, is to make one 
very indulgent. No one better than Saint-Simon proves the truth 
and justice of this remark. He could place himself with incon- 
ceivable simplicity within the reach and the tone of any one who 
enjoyed his conversation. Such was the flexibility of that superior 
mind, but good, but excellent, that while the wisest went away with 
the hope of returning to profit by his lessons, the ignorant were 
able to quit him with the belief that they had instructed him. His 
sole passion was the public good, which he sought with a self- 
denial of which we may find some resemblance only in ancient 
times. Thus he, who had never profited by the thoughts of others, 
scattered his own with a prodigality serviceable only to those 
around him. He loved to draw young men to him, the men of the 
future, to obtain for them the means of opening for themselves an 
honorable career by their labors or their writings. Little concern 
did he feel, who employed his ideas; the only thing which he could 
hold to be essential was their diffusion. The slightest sentiment 
of selfishness never sullied a character so beautiful. More occu- 
pied with the interests of others than with his own, which he 
neglected, he counted no fortune fine and honorable, but that which 
one acquires by his own industry; and although he regarded the 
acquisition of wealth a problem of easy solution, and had solved it 
for himself more than once, his indifference to wealth made him 
diffuse it more rapidly than he could amass it. ‘If generosity were 
not in the heart,’ he would say, ‘it would be a good calculation.’ ” * 


And yet this noble-minded man, who knew so well 
how to sacrifice himself for others, was misconceived 
in his day, and, like a greater than he, had to be 
‘made perfect, or consecrated, through suffering.” 

“This fortnight,” he writes, “I have subsisted on bread and water. 
I have labored without fire, and I have sold all even to my wearing 
apparel to defray the expenses of some few copies of my work. It 
is the passion for science and public happiness, it is the desire to 
find the means of terminating in a gentle manner the frightful crisis 
in which all European society is now struggling, that has reduced 
me to my present distress ; so that it is without a blush, I avow my 
present destitution, and solicit the aids I need, in order to be able to 
go on with my work.” 

One does not read these lines, traced since our own 
manhood commenced, by a descendant of the Duc de 
Saint-Simon, and, through the counts of Vermandois, 
of Charlemagne, by a French nobleman, who had 
served with distinction in our own revolutionary strug- 
gle, fighting for liberty under Washington and Bouillé 


* Journal de la Province de Liege. Oct. 13, 1830. 
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on American soil, who had acquired a fortune more 
than once, which he had expended in his efforts to ad- 
vance private and public happiness, — one does not 
read these lines, we say, without thinking of many 
things, concerning which it is as well to keep silence. 
Mankind are redeemed only by crucified redeemers. 
Courage, Saint-Simon; whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son he receiveth 
as worthy to do his service. Courage all, who suffer 
for truth and humanity ; ye weep that we may rejoice, 
are bruised that we may be healed, die that we may 
live. Courage! the new tomb hewn from the rock, 
though closed up and guarded with armed soldiery, can- 
not confine you. Ye shall rise on the third day, fresh, 
and immortal, standing confest before heaven and earth 
to be the redeemers and saviours of your race. Not 
the least of the proofs of thy mission, Saint-Simon, 
we read in the distress to which thou wast reduced by 
thy efforts to redeem thy brethren. We join thy 
enthusiastic disciples in exclaiming, in view of the 
passage just quoted, 

“Children of Saint-Simon, generations to come, keep as a re- 
ligious monument these lines bequeathed you by your father. When 
his worp shall have renewed the face of the world, when the great 
principle, REWARD ACCORDING TO works, Shall have been realized, 
and the lowest of mortals, by the previsions of society, find the cer- 
tain means of subsistence, and a remuneration proportioned to his 


merits,—Children of Saint-Simon! ye will delight then to repeat that, 


in order to fulfil this, his regenerating mission, your father was re- 
duced to beggary.” * 


Our readers must forgive us for this apparent digres- 
sion; but we have a sort of affection for Saint-Simon 
and his school, which it would be in vain for us to at- 
tempt to disguise if we would, and which we would 
not if we could. Moreover, we have thought it not 
improper to say thus much of the school in which Mr. 
Leroux was formed, and to which, in all that concerns 
the elements of his system, he still belongs. He re- 


* Doctrine de Saint-Simon. Exposition Premiére Année. 3d ed. 
Paris: 1831. p. 73. 
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tains, since he came out of the school, or since its dis- 
persion, nearly all it had worth retaining. He retains 
its Ideal, is true to its spirit, and obedient to its inspi- 
rations ; while he avoids its extravagances, and shows, 
in the development and defence of its leading princi- 
ples, a freedom of spirit, a warmth of feeling, a depth 
and originality of thought, not altogether unworthy of 
a man who aspires to foundaschool. Yet our praise of 
Mr. Leroux, though high, is not unqualified, our confi- 
dence in him, though great, is not unreserved, and our 
sympathy with him, though extending far, is by no 
means complete. We can almost subscribe to the fol- 
lowing criticism by Mr. Lerminier, and so far as con- 
cerns the book before us, we can without any qualifi- 
cation. 


“ Considerations on the advantages of method have seldom dis- 
turbed Mr. Leroux, and with our knowledge of his mind, we are not 
surprised at this. Numerous notions on many subjects, but acquired 
in a manner a little confused, more fervor of spirit than strength of 
mind, more impetuosity in the chase after ideas than power to mas- 
ter them and to translate them, more boldness of imagination than 
soundness of judgment, all these, qualities of a distinguished intel- 
lect, but incomplete, explain the singularly immethodical character of 
this work on Humanity. Properly speaking, Mr. Leroux has not 
written a book, but a huge article originally intended for a dictiona- 
ry. Thus you find it a medley of all tones. At one moment, you 
seem to be reading a shred of chronology from the school of Freret, 
at another, frothy declamations which indicate a disciple of the 
school of Rousseau. You pass from the most abstract axiom to an 
apostrophe wholly unexpected, and you whirl about in a chaos from 
which you can extricate yourself not without labor. Seek not, then, 
in the Humanity of Leroux for a work of art. ‘Io read it will be 
laborious to those even, who do not shrink from an ordinary work on 
metaphysics.” 

This is hardly just. But the truth is, Mr. Leroux is 
no artist. His mind is a wild, weltering chaos, into 
which are thrown, in the greatest confusion imaginable, 
materials various and rich, difficult to be obtained, rare 
and of great price, in ample abundance for a new intel- 
lectual world; but they will not coalesce, combine, as- 
sume unity, and clothe themselves with form and beau- 
ty, till a more creative spirit than his passes over them. 
His views are various, profound, often original, ingen- 
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ious, and striking, but incomplete. Nevertheless he 
gives us some admirable criticisms, throws light on 
several dark problems in philosophy and theology, sug- 
gests numerous trains of rich and captivating thought, 
and kindles up many pure and noble aspirations. We 
honor him for his heartiness, honesty, deep earnestness, 
and lofty aims. There is nothing little, insignificant, 
or diletanteish about him. He is a man; thinks, feels, 
and speaks as a man. 


I. 


With these remarks on the general character of Mr. 
Leroux, the school to which he virtually belongs, and 
its distinguished founder, we pass to the consideration 
of the work before us, which comes, as the author tells 
us, in the train of his Essai sur lH galité, which it 
continues. In that Essay he had analyzed the present 
and explained his views of the past, detected the law 
of progress, found that the human race, having passed 
successively through all the phases of inequality, stands 
now on the borders of equality, and a happier future. 
But before this future, so far as that work was con- 
cerned, the author stopped short, daring neither to 
prophesy nor to dogmatize. ‘The questions came up, 
What is this future to me? What relation between me 
and humanity ? between its destiny and mine? Shall 
I be on the earth when justice and equality reign 
among men? Shall I hope for the future, love it, and 
seek to usher it in? or shall 1 repel it, and withdraw 
myself as much as possible from it? ‘The work before 
us was written, professedly, to answer these and simi- 
lar questions. 

The work is preceded by an Introduction on Happi- 
ness, of considerable length, originally an article in the 
Encyclopédie Nouvelle. It makes a complete work in 
itself of great value. It would bear being translated 
and published separately. We should be glad to give 
an analysis of it, but must pass it over, for the slight- 
est notice of its contents would carry us quite away 
from our present purpose. 

VOL. V. NO. II. 
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Mr. Leroux divides his work into six books, the sixth 
book occupying the whole of the second volume, and 
about one third of the first. The first book is taken 
up with definitions of man and their application. Psy- 
chologically, Mr. Leroux defines man, not the man of 
ancient theologies, but the abstract man of modern 
thinkers, to be “ sensation-sentiment-cognition indivis- 
ibly united.” He does not demonstrate, nor attempt to 
demonstrate the truth of this definition. He collects 
it historically, taking one element from Descartes, 
another from Gassendi and Locke, another from Leib- 
nitz. This is not a very scientific method, and is the 
more remarkable in Mr. Leroux, since he condemns it 
without mercy in his work against Eclecticism, in 
which he unjustly charges this method upon Mr. Cousin. 
But this is a small matter. Mr. Leroux assumes it as 
embracing in itself all the psychological knowledge, 
that we possess on what may be called the abstract, 
or isolated mind of man. 

Critically considered, we have somewhat to object to 
this definition. Cognition abstracted, sensation and sen- 
timent are virtually the same. They have a common 
basis, and depend on one and the same faculty of hu- 
man nature, to wit, the sensipiuity, or power to feel. 
The two terms are then reducible at bottom to one; 
and instead of ‘“ sensation-sentiment-cognition,” we 
should define man to be feeling-cognition. But this 
loses the trinity of ancient and modern psychology, 
and moreover is not broad enough to cover the whole 
man. Man acts, as well as feels and knows. We ought 
then to define him to be “ action-sentiment-cognition 
indivisibly united.”” Furthermore, we see no good rea- 
son why Mr. Leroux should define man phenomenally, 
rather than ontologically, since he, as well as we, ad- 
mits man’s ontological existence. Undoubtedly man 
recognises his existence, the fact that he exists, only in 
the phenomenon ; but he does recognise his existence, 
and never as phenomenon. The ontological is always 
revealed in the phenomenal, and our knowledge of be- 
ing, as the subject of the phenomenon, is as direct and 
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as positive, as our knowledge of the phenomenon itself. 
This follows from what Mr. Leroux himself assumes 
in his Réfutation de l Eclecticisme. Man never con- 
founds himself with his phenomena. He is never 
a pain, a joy, or a grief, is never sensation, sentiment, 
or cognition; but the subject who joys or grieves, is 
pained or pleased, feels, acts, or knows. He should be 
defined ontologically, then, from his powers, not from 
the effect of their exercise. Instead then of being de- 
fined ‘ action-sentiment-cognition indivisibly united,” 
he should be defined “ activity-sensibility-intelligence 
indivisibly united ;” that is, man is a being who acts, 
knows, and feels, and all these at once in each and all 
of his phenomena. Thus corrected, it is the definition 
adopted by the Saint-Simonians, by Cousin, and, as 
Leroux contends, virtually by all modern thinkers. 

The main point in this definition, to be observed in 
its applications to morals and politics, is that according 
to it man is a unity in triplicity, a trinity. He is not 
sensation and sentiment and cognition, any more than 
a neutral salt is an acid and an alkali; but he is a sim- 
ple unity, inherently and essentially activity-intelli- 
gence-sensibility, and therefore each one of his phe- 
nomena is indissolubly action-feeling-cognition. ‘The 
distinction of faculties implies no division of essence ; 
the triplicity of elements does not break the unity of 
man’s being. We cannot then, as do our psychologues, 
separate the mental phenomena into actions or volitions, 
sensations or sentiments, and cognitions or ideas, be- 
cause in actual life there is no separation at all, but 
each phenomenon is the product of the three elements 
in their indissoluble unity. 

This fact marks the true distinction between a syn- 
thetic philosophy and an eclectic philosophy, though 
it does not mark the distinction, as Mr. Leroux fancies, 
between himself and Mr. Cousin; for, save in name, 
Mr. Cousin is as synthetic as Mr. Leroux, and even 
more so; and he insists every whit as earnestly on the 
primitive and essential synthesis of our faculties in 
each of our phenomena. Man, according to Mr. Cousin, 
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is a trinity fundamentally and indissolubly, and the 
fact of consciousness is always action-cognition-senti- 
ment indivisibly united. Mr. Cousin’s error consists 
principally in the infelicitous choice of a name, which 
misleads the greater part of the public, and sometimes 
even himself. His philosophy ought not to be called 
eclecticism, for by eclectic he really understands syn- 
thetic. Had Mr. Leroux been aware of this fact, he 
might have spared himself and philosophy several por- 
tions of his very able Jtéfutation de l’ Kclecticisme. 

This definition of man, Mr. Leroux thinks, was not 
unknown to the ancients ; but the failure of philosophers 
in all ages has been caused by their exaggerating one of 
its three terms, sensation, sentiment, or cognition. Plato 
exaggerates the last; Machiavel and Hobbes the first ; 
Rousseau the second. Plato, by exaggerating the cog- 
nitive element (connaissance), subordinates to it the 
other two, which, when transferred to political and 
social life, will be the subjection of the men of industry 
(sensation), and the artists or warriors (sentiment), to 
priests and men of science (connaissance), as we see 
in his Republic. Machiavel and Hobbes, exaggerating 
sensation, see in men only a troop of animals, which 
must be reduced for their own advantage to submission, 
by the strong arm of power, or by artifice and cunning. 
Rousseau, in fine, exaggerating sentiment, the me, the 
individual will, arrives at a mere individualism, or mere 
aggregation of equal and mutually repellant individual 
forces, which can be bound together in society, har- 
monized only by means of a social compact, according 
to which each individual surrenders his own freedom 
to the community, to become free only as an integral 
part of the city or state, and consents to clothe the 
majority with sovereign power to do as it pleases, even 
to employ force to execute its decisions. In either of 
these cases we have despotism. According to Plato, 
we should have the despotism of a theocracy ; Machia- 
vel and Hobbes would give us the despotism of the 
law incarnated in the king ; Rousseau the despotism 
of the majority, the worst of the three. 
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Philosophers break the unity of the human being; 
divide man into separate faculties, nay, into separate 
beings as it were; then seize specially upon one or 
another of the fragments into which they have broken 
him, and with that alone seek to reconstruct man and 
society. But the man and society, thus reconstructed, 
are at best fragmentary, incomplete, and must needs 
be ever at loggerheads with man and society, as God 
and nature intended them. Our consolation in this 
case is that God and nature are stronger than the phi- 
losophers, and humanity, preserving in actual life her 
own unity in triplicity, makes her way through the 
ages, leaving behind the philosophers and their sys- 
tems. 

From a psychological definition of man Mr. Leroux 
proceeds to give us, what he terms a philosophical defi- 
nition ; that is,a definition of man not as an abstraction, 
but as a real being, living and developing himself in 
the bosom of the race ; that is, again, man defined not 
from the individual, but the species. The ancients de- 
fined man to be a “ social and political animal.” This 
definition included all they knew of man. ‘“ Have we 
moderns nothing to add to it?) We add to this, man 1s 
PROGRESSIVE, SOCIETY IS PROGRESSIVE, THE HUMAN RACE 
ITSELF IS PROGRESSIVE.” 


“Man is not merely a social and political animal, as say the 
ancients, but he is also a progressive animal. He lives in society, 
and in society only. This society may be improved, and he improved 
in this improved society. This is the grand modern discovery, the 
supreme truth of philosophy. As in the definition, ‘ Man is sensa- 
tion-sentiment-cognition indivisibly united,” we possess the whole 
substance of that part of philosophy which treats of the abstract 
mind of man, so in the definition, Man is progressive, we possess the 
whole substance of general philosophy, taking for its subject the 
human mind in a concrete and living state.” — p. 142. 


Mr. Leroux assumes this last definition, as his point 
of departure, and takes, as an axiom assented to, this 
thought of Leibnitz, videtur homo ad perfectionem veni- 
re posse. He does not attempt to prove that man is 
progressive, but merely that his capacity for progress is 
an admitted fact, an integral part of the present intel- 
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lectual life of the race, no more in need of proof than 
the fact of life itself. In order to prove this, he quotes 
a Jarge number of distinguished modern thinkers ; among 
whom we may mention Saint-Simon, Pascal, Perrault, 
Fontenelle, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, Lessing, 'Tur- 
got, and Condorcet. 

Saint-Simon, we have seen, when speaking of his 
school, asserts that “the age of gold, which a blind 
superstition has hitherto placed in the past, is in the 
future ;”’ that ‘“‘a paradise on earth is before us,” not be- 
hind us. He fully sustains Mr. Leroux, for Mr. Leroux 
is one of his disciples; but we are not sure that the 
others quoted sustain his doctrine, save indistinctly, 
vaguely, and at best merely by implication. This doc- 
trine, as Mr. Leroux after Saint-Simon maintains it, is 
that humanity is a collective being, living in the bosom 
of universal life, a life properly its own, and developing 
itself by a law of growth, strictly analogous to that of 
the individual ; that the race, taken as the Ideal (in the 
Platonic sense) or virtuality of man, that is, as human 
nature, which may be termed the potentiality of the 
individual, has a growth by way of accretion, or assimi- 
lation, which is as truly a growth, as that we witness 
in the individual in passing from infancy to man- 
hood ; not that humanity, as an aggregation of individ- 
uals, through successive generations, merely augment 
their accumulations of monuments, whether industrial, 
scientific, or artistic, and their skill and wisdom in the 
application or use of these monuments, but that human- 
ity as the virtuality of the individual becomes really en- 
larged, that the possibilities or capabilities of human na- 
ture itself increase from generation to generation, so that 
children of later generations are born not only with 
greater external advantages, owing to the labors of pre- 
ceding generations, but with greater internal capacities. 
This is the doctrine for which Mr. Leroux contends, 
and is the one we set forth at some length in this 
Journal for January last, in a paper on Reform and 
Conservatism. This doctrine we accept. With him we 
say, “itis the grand modern discovery, the supreme - 
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truth of philosophy.” But we are not sure that it is 
the doctrine generally maintained by modern thinkers. 

This doctrine consists of two articles; first, the col- 
lective life of humanity ; and second, that humanity, 
as well as individuals, is progressive. Pascal maintains 
that “not merely individual men advance in the sci- 
ences, but all men taken collectively advance in them, 
as the world grows older ; for it is with successive gen- 
erations of men, as with the different ages of the indi- 
vidual, so that the whole series of individuals, continued 
throughout the ages, should be considered as one and 
the same man, persisting always and continually learn- 
ing.’ Charles Perrault says, ‘‘ the human race ought 
to be considered as a single eternal man, so that the 
life of mankind, like that of the individual, has had its 
infancy, has now its manhood, but will have no de- 
cline.” Fontenelle expresses himself to the same effect. 
Assuredly mankind, taken collectively, have in both 
ancient and modern times been likened to the indi- 
vidual, and said to have four ages, infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age; but neither the ancients, nor the 
modern thinkers referred to, seem to us to have had any 
conception of the doctrine as we have set it forth. The 
progress, of which Pascal, Perrault, and Fontenelle 
speak, is external, in the arts and sciences; and their 
*‘ one and the same man,” their “single eternal man,” 
is merely a figure of speech, by which they express 
their faith in the continuance of the species, and that 
each successive generation shall enlarge the accumula- 
tions — not the growth —of the race. No doubt the 
language of these thinkers, in the mouth of Mr. Leroux, 
would imply the doctrine in question ; but in the mouth 
of those thinkers themselves, it means something alto- 
gether more superficial and commonplace. 

Bacon was a great man, a man no doubt, as Mr. 
Leroux contends, who was an idealist in relation to 
progress in the material order; he unquestionably be- 
lieved that man, by means of science, would be able to 
extend his empire over nature, and to improve his ex- 
ternal condition ; but we do not find in him any trace 
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of the doctrine of the collective life of humanity, as 
we embrace it ; no evidence of any faith in the progress 
of man’s inherent capabilities, of humanity, human 
nature itself. We yield to no one in our admiration 
of Leibnitz, whom we dare maintain to be the greatest 
thinker of modern times; but we confess that we have 
not found our doctrine of progress in any of his works 
which have fallen under our notice. Mr. Leroux thinks 
that he finds it in Leibnitz’ Law of Continuity. We 
think that the doctrine we are maintaining is the only 
true explication of the facts which Leibnitz has under 
his eyes, but he himself meant, by the law of continuity, 
not progress, but that nature never proceeds by leaps, 
that she tolerates no void, no chasms, but is a universal 
pleroma, at least a just gradation of being from the 
highest to the lowest, as versified by Pope : — 


“ Vast chain of Being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see, 
No glass can reach, from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing.” 


His “ videtur homo ad perfectionem venire posse” 
seems to us to express not the doctrine, that man is in- 
definitely progressive, but the reverse, that he is perfec- 
tible, able to come to perfection, that is, to become 
perfect ; or in other terms, to realize the utmost capacity 
of his nature, which is by no means the doctrine con- 
tended for.* Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, indeed 


* “T] se peut méme que le Genre-humain parvienne avec le tems 
a une plus grande perfection, que celle que nous pouvons nous ima- 
giner presentement. Ainsi les loix du movement n’empéchent point 
que l’homme ne soit plus parfait ; mais la place que Dieu a assignée 
a homme dans |’espace et dans le tems, borne les perfections qu’il 
a pu recevoir.” Théodicée, § 341. 

“Tn cumulum etiam pulchritudinis perfectionisque universalis ope- 
rum divinorum, progressus perpetuus liberrimusque totius universi 
est agnoscendus, ita ut ad majorem semper cultum procedat.”—“ Nec 
proinde unquam ad terminum progressus perveniri.”— De Rerum 

iginatione. Opp. Om. Berolini. 1840. p. 150. 

These passages would seem to indicate a strong faith, on the part 

of Leibnitz, in the progress of both man and nature; but after all, 
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all modern thinkers, a little distinguished, have no 
doubt had a sort of presentiment of the doctrine of 
progress ; have felt that man must be in some way im- 
provable, and that his future must be holier and hap- 
pier than his present or his past; but none of them, 
prior at least to Condorcet, have, so far as we are able 
to ascertain, given it a distinct, scientific statement.* — 
Mr. Leroux contends that the ancients had no senti- 
ment, not even vague, of the collective life of human- 
ity ; we are not sure but he is virtually correct in this; 
yet we can find the doctrine in Seneca, even more 
clearly and energetically expressed than in Pascal or 
Perrault, if we may be permitted to adopt the same 
principles in the interpretation of him, that Mr. Leroux 
adopts in deducing it from the moderns. ‘‘ Men in- 
deed die,” says the Roman philosopher ; “‘ but human- 
ity itself, in whose image man was made, survives, 
and remains unaffected by the sufferings and de- 
cay of individuals. Homines quidem pereunt; ipsa 
autem humanitas,+ ad quam homo effingitur, perma- 
net ; et hominibus laborantibus, intereuntibus, lla nil 











we must doubt, whether he had any clear conception of the doctrine 
in question. Mr. Leroux is right in considering that the doctrine of 
progress lies at the foundation of the whole system of Leibnitz, 
especially his Théodicée ; but it was the defect of Leibnitz, that he 
did not perceive its importance to his argument. Nevertheless, in 
a more general way, no man can fail to reckon Leibnitz among those 
who looked for a happier future. 

* Vide “ Esquisse d'un tableau historique des progrés de Vesprit 
humain ;” —a work which has never received the attention from 
our countrymen, which, notwithstanding some extravagances, it 
really deserves, We came across many years ago a mutilated copy 
of a wretched translation of it, which we read with an intense de- 
light, never experienced by a man but once in his life. It was in 
our boyhood, when we had no surfeit of books; and we have never 
read it since; but we owe to it much of the good and the 
bad there may have been in our own influence, so far as we have 
had any, on our countrymen. 

+ Why is the credit of having been the first to use the word hu- 
manity, to designate human nature as it exists in the race, ascribed 
to the last century, and sometiines even to Herder? Seneca uses it 
in this sense; and the fact, that he so uses the term, almost inclines 
us to suspect that he was after all no stranger to the modern doc- 
trine. 
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patitur.’”* Even the doctrine of progress, which we 
call a modern doctrine, was not altogether unknown 
to this philosopher. ‘“ Nec ulli nato post mille secula 
precluditur occasio aliquid adjiciendi.t There is 
much good sense, as well as dryness, in Mr. Lermin- 
ier’s remark, after having quoted these passages from 
Seneca; “ We recommend that much prudence be al- 
ways observed in making assertions, founded on the 
supposed ignorance of the ancients.” 

After all, the doctrine of progress, veiled indeed, and 
not always recognizable by careless observers, runs 
through all the religions of antiquity ; and so does also 
that of the collective life of humanity. The doctrine of 
progress is the real significance of the old universal faith 
in the periodical destruction, — sometimes by water and 
sometimes by fire, — and renovation of man and nature. 

The palingenesia of the ancients is the imperfect state- 
“ment of the progress of the moderns. Christianity, 
which is Judaism translated from the tribe into the 
race, making of Jew and Gentile one, reveals, at least 
to us, both the doctrine of the collective life of hu- 
manity, and of the progress of the race and its institu- 
tions. This is the doctrine which lies at the bottom of 
the faith in the Millennium, so rife in the early ages of 
the Church, so prevalent even yet, and the realization 
of which all Christians pray for in the petitions, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” It is the significance of the faith in a Mes- 
siah, who, all Christendom still, in common with the 
Jews, believes, is to come ; it is what is implied in the 
hope of a “latter-day glory ;” what Isaiah promises, 
when, enraptured with his vision of the Messiah’s reign, 
he breaks forth, “‘ He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
till he have set judgment in the earth, and the isles 
shall wait for his law!” It was chanted in the chorus 
of angels over the manger-cradle of the infant Redeem- 
er, and was preached by Paul as “the liberty of the 
sons of God,” into which the whole creation groaned to 
be delivered. The doctrine is, as we have shown in com- 


* L. Annei Senece. Epist. 65. t Ibid. 64. 
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menting on the Saint-Simonian Ideal, peculiarly a 
Christian doctrine, and to Christianity are we indebted 
for its principal developments; but it has required 
eighteen hundred years of training under the Christian 
dispensation, to enable us to give it a clear, distinct, and 
scientific statement. Asa doctrine clearly, distinctly, 
scientifically stated, it is probably not older than the “ 
close of the last century ; but as a doctrine forefelt and 
foreshadowed, it is older than Bacon and Descartes, than 
Paul and Jesus, than Plato and Pythagoras, as old as 
Moses, and we know not but as old as the first aspira- 
tion of the race. 


II. 


Mr. Leroux in his second book, —not the least val- 
uable part of his work, — considers man’s nature, desti- 
ny, and right. 


“ Man, as we have seen, is, by his nature and by essence, sensa- 
tion-sentiment-cognition indivisibly united. His life, then, consists 
in the exercise and employment of these three phases of his nature, 
and his normal life consists in never separating them in any of his 
acts. By these three phases of his nature man is placed in relation 
with other men and the world. Other men and the world, here is 
what uniting itself to him, defines him, and reveals him, or compels 
him to reveal himself; what constitutes his objective life, without 
which his subjective life would remain latent and unmanifested. 

“The life of man and of each man is then made, by the will of 
the Creator, dependent on an uninterrupted communication with oth- 
er men and with the external universe. What man calls his life 
does not all belong to himself, and is not solely in him. It is in him 
and out of him;—resides partly, and, so to speak, jointly, in other 
men and in the world which surrounds him. 

“Under a certain point of view, then, we may say, that other men 
and the world belong to him. For, since his life is in them, that 
are of which he disposes and calls himself, — we, — has virtual- 

y right over that portion of which he does not dispose in a manner 
sO nen and which he calls not himself, — Not-mz.” — pp. 137, 
lk 


We are not sure that this is quite intelligible to our 
readers ; we will therefore try to bring out more fully 
the meaning of the author. Mr. Leroux, — and in this 
we coincide with him, — holds that man, taken alone, 
is never competent to the task of his own manifesta- 
tion. He remains in a virtual or latent state, a mere 
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potentiality, till assisted to actualize himself by that 
which is not himself. He cannot exist in his own 
eyes, be conscious, without acting; and he cannot act 
without an object, which he is not, and cannot of him- 
self furnish. For instance, he is made with the capa- 
city to love, but he does not from the first actually 
love. ‘l'his capacity, when he does not actually love, 
is still love, but love in a virtual or latent state, — love 
“in potentid, non in actu.’’ From this latent or virtual 
state love can be brought only by means of an object. 
Or, in simple terms, man is created with the power to 
love ; but he cannot manifest his power to love without 
loving ; and he cannot love without loving something, 
some object. An object which is loved is as essential 
to the production of actual love, as is a subject that 
loves. 

Love, so far forth as man loves, is his life. But 
as this love is, if we may so speak, the joint product 
of the subject loving, which is the man himself, and of 
the object beloved, which is not himself, his life must 
be partly in and partly out of himself, and depend 
partly on himself and partly on that which is not him- 
self. Now this, which we say of the capacity to love, 
we say of all of man’s capacities. They are all latent, 
except so far as by means of appropriate objects he 
is enabled to develop, to manifest, or actualize them. 
His whole life, then, whether intellectual, sentient, or 
sentimental, is jointly in himself and in that which is 
not himself, —in the me and in the not-me. His life 
unquestionably consists in the manifestation, or actuali- 
zation, of his latent capacities. As this manifestation, 
or actualization, is but the echo of the intershock of 
the me and the not-meg, or of his communion with that 
which is not himself, it follows that he can live only so 
far as he has an object. His life, then, is at once sub- 
jective and objective. Other men and the world furnish 
the objective portion of his life. They furnish it only by 
means of an uninterrupted communion between him and 
them. As he has need of living, so has he need of this 
communion; and his right to this communion must 
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be commensurate with his right to live; for it is the 
necessary, the indispensable condition of his life. 
“ Man is so made, or such is his nature, that he communes with 


other men (ses semblables) and with the world, in three ways, the 
family, the state, and property. 


“ Property, family, country, respond, in effect, to the three terms, 
sensation, sentiment, cognition, of the psychological definition of 
man. Man is manifested to himself and to others in this triplicity, 
because his nature is threefold. The trinity of his soul, sensation 
predominating, gives birth to property ; sentiment predominating, to 
the family ; cognition predominating, to the city or state.” — p. 139. 

This genesis of property, family, and the state, may 
be, and in our view is, altogether fanciful ; but the 
great fact stated, that man needs, as the indispensable 
conditions of life, family, country, and property, is un- 
questionably true. ‘There is a portion of his nature, 
what we usually term the domestic affections, which 
finds its object only in the bosom of the family ; 
another portion, the social, which finds its object only 
in having a country, a fatherland; and still another, 
only in acquiring and possessing property. In order, 
then, to be able to develop, manifest himself, that is, to 
live, man needs a free, uninterrupted communication 
with other men and with the world, under the three 
forms of family, country, and property. 'This conclu- 
sion, though not remarkable for its novelty, save in the 
light in which it is placed by the metaphysics of the au- 
thor, is of great practical importance. It is worth con- 
sidering by all those zealous world-reformers, who are 
seeking to obtain the palingenesia by destroying family, 
country, or property. They, who contend for a commu- 
nity of goods, would annihilate property. Hence the dan- 
gerous tendency those must guard against, who in our 
days are advocating “the community system.” They, 
who declaim against the marriage relation, or who 
would introduce the general liberty of divorce, and 
they, who strike at separate households, as do the disci- 
ples of Charles Fourier, together with those, who seek 
to transfer the responsibility of educating and rearing 
their children from themselves to the community, as 
was advocated by Frances Wright, in her scheme of a 
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national education, annihilate the family, and therefore 
the domestic part of man’s life. They, who maintain 
that all government is a sin and a usurpation, and ac- 
knowledge the legitimacy of no government, but each 
individual’s moral convictions of right and duty, — 
which seems to be the doctrine of our New England 
non-resistants, and no-government men, — by making 
the state impracticable, annihilate country. Each thus in 
turn takes away from man the objects indispensable to 
the development of his latent powers, to the actualiza- 
tion of his virtuality, and therefore the necessary con- 
ditions of his life. 

The nature of man is to live by means of an unin- 
terrupted communion with other men and with nature, 
under the three precise and definite forms of family, 
country, and property. His pestiny, that is, the design 
of his Creator in his constitution, is not, then, to place 
himself physically, sentimentally, and intellectually in 
unlimited communion with all men, and with all the 
beings of the universe. ‘This were to annihilate him 
by the vast solitude of Sahara, equally destructive with 
the solitude obtained between four walls in our modern 
penitentiaries. He would roam from man to man, 
from object to object, without resting his mind or his 
heart upon any; weary and desolate in the midst of 
endless variety and perpetual change, he would die for 
the want of something permanent and unchangeable. 
He must concentrate to increase his energy. His phi- 
lanthropy is too gaseous to be of any practical utility, 
till condensed into love of family and of fatherland. 
His intellectual powers are too feeble to attain to sci- 
ence, unless he confines himself to a limited range of 
studies. The finite seeks in vain to master the infinite. 
‘‘ Man from the first moment of his life is placed in re- 
lation with certain of his like, and with certain beings 
of nature, which his true destiny requires him never to 
quit.” 

Nevertheless, by the normal methods God has estab- 
lished, man has the rigutT to communicate with all 
men, and with a// nature. No one has the right to for- 
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bid this unlimited communion. To forbid it, to restrict 
man in an absolute manner to a particular communion 
with certain other men, and certain beings of the uni- 
verse, were to build a prison around him, which, though 
a palace, were none the less a prison, and in which he 
would be annihilated by solitude. The recognition of his 
right to unrestricted communion with other men, and 
with nature, is what makes his Liserry. 

Who in fact would restrict this right? The Scien- 
tific? Science claims the right to know everything, to 
send her searching glance into everything that can be 
known ; and this is what is cherished as the freedom 
of science, freedom of mind, freedom of thought. 
Artists? Art knows no limit; it claims the right to 
seek the beautiful anywhere and everywhere in God’s 
universe ; and this is what we denominate the freedom 
of art. Men of Industry? Industry claims in turn 
the right to possess all, and by her labors to increase its 
fruitfulness ; and in this consists the freedom of industry. 
While, then, man must, in point of fact, because he is 
finite, restrict himself to precise and definite relations 
with other men, and with nature, yet he has the right to 
a free and unlimited communion with all men and with 
all nature. This conclusion is not without significance, 


as we shall see in approaching the third book, which 
treats of Evil and its Remedy. 


Ill. 


Family, country, property, in themselves are good, 
excellent, indispensable conditions of man’s life ; but 
their excess is mischievous ; and they may, and often do 
exist in excess. The family may absorb man; the 
nation may absorb him ; property may absorb him. He 
may be the slave of his birth, the slave of his nation, 
the slave of his property. Hitherto he has been the 
slave of all three simultaneously, and of each succes- 
sively. 

THE PAST HAS BEEN EVIL, AND ONLY EVIL, because 
neither the family, nor the nation, nor property has 
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been so organized as to admit, in the bosom of each re- 
spectively, man’s free development and progress. Men 
have been parked, and cut off from their free communion 
with other men and with nature. This has been done 
in three different ways. 


“1. The first method by which to park men is to divide them in 
TIME ; that is, to acknowledge for ancestors to each one only his 
natural ancestors; to deny all reversionary right stretching from 
one family to another; but to establish a strict reversion in each 
family, to make all depend on birth, to subordinate the son to the 
father who begat him, and to make of man an Heir. This is the 
hereditary method, the ORDER OF BIRTH. 

“2. The second method of parking men is to divide them in 
SPACE; that is, to compose aggregations of men, — not merely dis- 
tinct from each other, but hostile some to the others, — under the 
name of nations, to subordinate the individual to the nation, and to 
make of him a subject. 

“3. The third method of parking men is to divide the earth, or 
rather, the instruments of production, and to attach men to things, 
subordinating men to property, making of man a proprietor. 

“There are only these three ways in which the race can be di- 
vided, and man subjected, since they comprehend time, space, and 
things. But this is not all. The effort hitherto has been to demon- 
strate and to combat the existence of despotism in the bosom of the 
family, of the city, or of property, by considering each by and in 
itself. It has not been seen that despotism in the family, in the 
nation, in property, is the correlative of the fragmentation of the 
human race ; and that the evil, that has been found in one or another 
of these three forms of man’s communion with other men and with 
nations, results from this fragmentation or division of mankind. In 
other terms, exception made of a few great religious legislators, 
no statesman has ever seen why it is, that either one or another 
of them begets evil and despotism. 

“If the family, the city, property have heretofore produced so 
many evils, if man has found them so oppressive, it is not, once 
and again, because they are bad in themselves, or because human 
nature is inherently vicious ; but because, instead of being organized 
in a manner to subserve the indefinite communion of man with man 
and with nature, they have been turned against this communion, 
that is, against man’s rights, and the wants of his nature. Family, 
country, property are finite things, which ought to be organized in view 
of the infinite. For man is a finite being that aspires to the infinite. 
The absotutely finite is for him evil. The infinite is his end; the in- 
definite his right. Let this indefinite, then, which is progress, be re- 
fused him; let the family, or the city, or property be organized in 
view of the finite, and there is evil on the earth; man’s nature is 
violated in its essence; man is a slave, and poor and miserable be- 
cause a slave. 

“T take, for example, the family. The family exists in and by 
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itself; but not independently of the human race. Either, then, the 
family will be organized with sole reference to itself, and therefore 
against the human race; or with reference to itself and the hu- 
man race. If the first, its organization is vicious, and man is a 
slave; if the second, its organization is good, and man is free. 
The same may be said in regard to the city, and to property. 

“ All the evils mankind experience come, then, from castes. As 
soon as you embrace the whole human race in your ideal of society, 
evil ceases and disappears from your ideal. 

“The true law of humanity is, that the individual man tends by 
means of family, country, and property to a complete communion, 
direct or indirect, with all other men and with all the objects of the 
universe ; and that in confining this communion to a sphere more or 
less restricted, there necessarily result from its forms, imperfection 
and evil. Family is a good; family caste is an evil. The nation is a 
good; a national caste is an evil. Properly is a good ; property 
CASTE isanevil. * S48 ° . wire. Doe 

“The evil which reigns on the earth,—I mean the evil which 
reigns in human society, — comes from this, that the essence of hu- 
man nature has been violated, in consequence of the principle of the 
unity of the human race, in time and space, — that all men are fellow 
members of one and the same body, living one and the same life, — 
not having as yet been fully understood nor rightly applied. The 
Christians were therefore right in saying that Jesus, who according to 
them had introduced the doctrine of unity and fraternity among men, 
had thereby redeemed men from the curse of original sin. The 
doctrine of communion, of unity and fraternity, bruises the serpent’s 
head, strikes at the very root of evil. 

“Take all the evils which result from the family, the city, or 

roperty, and you shall not find a single one which has not originated 
in the fact, that the principle of this communion of man with other 
men and with nature has been violated in the institution of one or 
another or of all of these forms of communion,—in the fact, that, 
instead of tending to the extension of the general communion of men 
with one another and with nature, they tend to restrict or to negative 
the very right which founds them, and without which they would have 
no right to be at all. Then, to speak the language of theology, we 
may call the violation of this principle the original sin.” — pp. 
174 - 180. 


Mr. Leroux labors this point at great length, and 
shows that the evils of society, all the wrongs and out- 
rages man inflicts or receives, result never from the in- 
herent depravity of man, nor from the original vice of 
the family, state, or property; but from the fact, that 
through ignorance these three forms of man’s com- 
munion have been organized with a special reference 
to themselves, so that each becomes, instead of a help, 
a let and a hindrance to the free communion of each 
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man with all other men and with all nature. That 
there has hitherto been antagonism between the family 
and the nation, and between the nation and the race, 
between the individual and the family and the nation, and 
between man and the proprietor, there can be no doubt. 
That this is the cause, the veritable cause of our evils, 
would seem to result from what has already been ad- 
duced, and to be pretty satisfactorily demonstrated in 
the following, to which we ask attention. 





“THE LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AT EACH MOMENT OF HIS EX- 
ISTENCE IS AT ONCE SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. Now, what 
furnishes the objective part of his life; that is, what is his object ? 
Man and nature, always man and nature, and never anything but 
man and nature. Thus in man, the object, is contained a part of the 
life of man, the subject. Then the improvement of man is of some 
import to man. Then the human race live in solido, each for the 
whole. Then all the barriers which separate men in an absolute 
manner, whether in time or in space, and which are opposed to their 
mutual communication and improvement, impoverish and dwarf the 
growth of the life of the individual. You cannot obliterate the ob- 
jective portion of my life, without injuring me in my subjective 
| life. If you destroy the possibility of my communication with 
other men, you annihilate in me my possible object; which is to 
annihilate me myself, and therefore to violate my right. I demon- 
strate in the same way the same thing in regard to nature. The 
communication with nature is my right. You cannot absorb nature 
without annihilating me. You cannot, then, establish barriers which 
limit in an invariable manner my property, by which I communicate 
with nature, without injuring my life; since the whole universe is 
my possible object, and since it virtually belongs to me, because 
God has made it the object of which I am the subject. From this 
impediment to my communion with all other men and all nature, 
results the first form of evil, the form relative to the oppressed, that 
is, privation, suffering, slavery. Hence also the right of the oppressed. 

“ But thanks to God! the evil inflicted on the oppressed recoils 
upon the oppressor. If evil had been evil only for the oppressed, it 
would have been eternal. But from the principle which makes man 
the object of man, and by that unites man to man, so that at bottom 
and in God there are not absolutely separate and distinct men, but 
man; from this principle, 1 say, follows a consequence which goes 
to destroy evil itself. This consequence is, that you cannot do evil, 
without doing evil to yourself. Since I am your object, as you are 
mine, since your life has objectively need of mine, as mine has objec- 
tively need of yours, I defy you to make me wretched without injuring 
yourself. If you make mea slave, you area despot. It is a mis- 
fortune to be a slave; it is also a misfortune to be a despot. Homer 
says, ‘when a man falls into slavery, Jupiter takes away from him 
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the half of his soul.’ Homer might have added, that this half of the 
soul taken away goes and clings to the master, as an avenging fury, 
to torture and destroy him. 

‘The Bible, more inspired than Homer, has an admirable word 
for the expression of this solidarity of the master with his slave, — 
of the murderer with his victim. Cain had killed his brother Abel. 
‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel, thy brother? And 
he said, I know not: Am I my brother’s keeper? And he said, 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to 
me from the ground. And now art thou cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand. When thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength. A fugitive and a vagabond wilt thou be in 
the earth.’ It is so because Cain, in striking his brother, strikes him- 
self. In vain he says he is not his brother's keeper; God, who 
created them one for the other, demands of him where is his brother ; 
that is, Cain’s conscience, which the Bible represents as speaking 
by the mouth of God, demands of him again his brother, because 
his brother is the necessary object of his life. And in vain, after 
having destroyed by his crime his object like himself, does he seek 
to compensate this Ios of his nature, by attaching himself to the 
object unlike himself, the external universe; he finds that this uni- 
verse becomes less fruitful in consequence of the murder of Abel. 
They together must fertilize the earth; the murder of brother by 
brother renders it barren for the murderer. It is thus, in effect, 
that sterility reigns wherever slavery reigns, and that even now the 
deepest poverty often besieges the rich in our cities, because their 
brethren the working men are still slaves. 

“Then the second form of evil, relative this time to the oppres- 
sor, results from the violation of the law of the unity and general 
communion of men. The wicked are struck in the evil they 
do, and by the very principle of life, which, by the necessary objec- 
tivity, binds indissolubly their subjectivity to that of others. People 
ask the origin of evil. It is nothing but the violation of the 
law of which we speak. Life requires an objectivity united to a sub- 
jectivity. Moral evil, that is, evil in the wicked, is the result of the 
subjectivity, which is itself wronged by wronging itself in its neces- 
sary object. You reject, you persecute your fellow men; then you do 
not love them. Then are you already struck by default of loving. 
What then becomes your life; what befalls in you the subjectivity ? 
It suffers not merely through default of an object, but through de- 
fault of ability even to have an object; and the default of loving 
becomes its own punishment. Here you are, by degrees, brought to 
resemble that Satan, of whom Saint Theresa says so admirably, ‘ The 
wretch, HE DOES NoT Love!’ Or rather, not to love is Satan him- 
self; there is no other Satan. 

“It is the same with all our vices, with all the corruptions of our 
hearts. This second form of evil is, then, also at bottom priva- 
tion, suffering, and in this sense slavery. Yes, the despot, in making 
himself a despot, becomes a slave. The avaricious by spoiling their 
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brethren impoverish themselves ; the cruel in tormenting their breth- 
ren rend themselves. Christians are therefore right again, in calling 
by the name of slavery and the law of slavery, both the evil of the 
oppressor and that of the oppressed. 

“ That this evil of the oppressor, which at bottom is slavery and 
privation, takes nevertheless, relatively to that of the oppressed, a 
form somewhat different, is not denied. Externally it may resemble 
power and abundance. But internally, in the virtuality of things, 
reparation is made and equilibrium reéstablished. 

“Tt is also life and the law of life, that brings about this repara- 
tion, and reéstablishes this equilibrium. The evil done to the op- 
pressed passes by the same blow to the oppressor. The oppressor 
is as the oppressed, sensation-sentiment-cognition, that is to say, a 
man. Let him then do evil to his like, and in wronging the man 
out of himself, he wrongs the man within himself ; for his brother man 
is in some sort within him,—is himself, and he cannot wrong him with- 
out wronging himself. Behold yourself surrounded by riches wrested 
by you from others. You are rich, you say. Vain boast! you are poor. 
You are rich only on the outside; you are poor and miserable with- 
in. You were made to love men, and you have chosen to love only 
things ; you were sensation-sentiment-cognition ; and you have re- 
nounced sentiment and cognition, in order to devote yourself exclu- 
sively to sensation. Think you that the being within you suffers 
nothing from this privation of sentiment and intelligence? You 
feel no suffering, you say; all absorbed in sensation, you complete 
the same metamorphosis as the companions of Ulysses under the 
wand of Circé. But are you sure that you do not suffer? Push the 
metamorphosis to the end, become altogether stupid and completely 
insensible ; you would be the poorest of mortals, for you would want 
of that nature which God gives to all men, and had given to you, 
both sentiment and intelligence. Then, according to the very prin- 
ciple of life, by outraging human nature out of you, it is found that 
you have outraged human nature within you; and by impoverishing 
others under the relation of sensation, you have, by a mysterious but 
necessary and infallible correspondence, impoverished the man with- 


in you under the relation of sentiment and intelligence.” — pp. 181 
— 187. 


This conclusion is not peculiar to Mr. Leroux; but 
we confess, that though many have long asserted it, he is 
the first writer we have known to demonstrate its 
philosophical truth. We have all said, that by injur- 
ing others we injure ourselves; but no one to our 
knowledge, before Mr. Leroux, has shown us why it is 
so. We see now that it is so, because, according to him, 
to live is to manifest oneself ; and one cannot manifest 
oneself without an object, and THIS OBJECT IS OUR 
BRETHREN. Our life exists jointly in us and in them, 
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and to injure them is to injure the objective part of our 
life, every whit as essential as the subjective part. This 
is the richest discovery of modern philosophy, and con- 
tains in itself the seeds of a whole philosophical, moral, 
religious, and political revolution. Let it be pondered 
well. 

We, as well as Mr. Leroux, have contended that the 
progress of the individual cannot be effected alone ; that 
it can be effected only by the progress of the race, of 
social institutions, and surrounding nature. Churchmen, 
to some extent, have disputed us on this point, and as- 
sured us that it is by individual culture and progress 
that the race is advanced. In their view, mankind is 
an aggregate of individual forces or wills, coexisting, 
but without necessary union, without mutual depen- 
dence ; and they have sought to reform the world by 
considerations addressed to these isolated, independent 
wills or forces, as if the individual man could attain to 
the highest perfection of a human being, without com- 
munion with other men, or with nature ; or as if living 
in communion with them he could rise to a pitch of ex- 
cellence altogether superior to them. This doctrine, 
in great vogue with American transcendentalists, ap- 
pearing under various names, but more frequently under 
the names of individual improvement and self-culture, 
and when so named opposed to the doctrine of those, 
who seek to reform the world by ameliorating the fam- 
ily, the state, and property, is founded on the hypothe- 
sis, that man can be his own object, and that his life is 
allin himself, and therefore wholly subjective. Mr. 
Leroux has demonstrated this doctrine to be rause, and 
the opposite doctrine to be true, by demonstrating 
that our life must needs have an objective portion, and 
that this portion is in other men and nature. It is, 
then, to me a matter of the deepest concern, what 
these other men are. They are a portion of my life, 
and the truth and reality of my life, its worth, its ap- 
proach to the divine life God requires me to live, depend 
as much on the character of these other men, as on my 
own. We can obtain true normal life with a false object 
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no more than with a false subject. The effort, then, to 
advance men, by isolating them from the race, and 
treating them as independent wills or forces, able in 
and of themselves to become better, other men and na- 
ture remaining as they are, will prove, as it always has 
proved, unavailing. The church must enlarge its ideal, 
and propose, not the progress of isolated individuals, the 
salvation of the isolated soul, but the progress of men 
in their union with humanity ; and therefore, necessari- 
ly PROPOSE THE AMELIORATION OF THE SEVERAL FORMS 
UNDER WHICH MAN COMMUNES WITH OTHER MEN. We must 
understand that our progress as individuals is insepara- 
bly connected with the progress of other men, with whom 
we stand in relation, that our lot is bound up with that 
of humanity, and that whatever be its degree of excel- 
lence or of depravity, that degree must be ours. 

But to return. vil results from the violation of 
the law of unity and fraternity.) This violation of 
the divine law is occasioned by the establishment of 
castes, under the three forms of family caste, the 
national caste, and property caste. 

The remedy for evil, under its two forms, the evil 
of the oppressed, and that of the oppressor, must then 
be sought in a return to unity and fraternity, to the 
COMMUNION OF THE HUMAN RACE ; — men must be brought 
to the communion — made to commune. ‘To be con- 
formed to my nature, and consequently to be happy and 
moral, I have need to be intentionally and virtually 
in communion with all men, with all nature, and 
through them with the infinite God, from whom they 
all proceed, and in whom they all breathe and live. 
The family must be so constituted, that I can enlarge 
in all directions within its bosom, without restraint ; the 
state must be so organized as to permit me to develop 
myself and advance in its bosom, without being op- 
pressed ; the same also must be affirmed in regard to 
property. In other words these three forms, by which 
man communes with man and nature, must be so amelior- 
ated, as to aid my free and uninterupted communion 
with all men and with all nature ; not so as to confine 
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me necessarily to my own estate, my own family, 
within the narrow enclosure of my own country. 
“ Family, country, property, must be harmonized with 
man’s right to free communion with all men and 
with all nature, without, however, on that account 
ceasing to be family, country, property.” 

This brings us to what Mr. Leroux contends is the 
fundamental principle of all genuine, ethical, and polit- 
ical science. ‘The ancients founded ethics and politics 
on the maxim, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor,””— a pro- 
found maxim, which has not yet been comprehended 
in allits depth. Philosophy now for the first time dem- 
onstrates its wisdom and truth, and does so by showing 
that THY NEIGHBOR IS THYSELF, BECAUSE HE IS THY OB- 
sect. In other terms, thy life being indissolubly objective 
and subjective, and the objective part, residing in thy 
neighbor, being as much thine as the subjective part re- 
siding in thyself, there is a oneness, a true solidarity be- 
tween him and thee, which makes it necessary for thee 
to love him as the indispensable condition of loving 
thyself, impossible for thee to love thyself without 
loving him. To love is to manifest thyself, whether 
thou lovest thyself or another. But thou canst not man- 
ifest thyself without an object, and this object must be 
other than thyself. ‘Thou canst not love even thyself, 
then, save in loving. an object which is not thyself. 
Here is the law of thy life. Withdraw thyself from 
it thou canst not, violate it thou mayst, but never with 
impunity. Here, then, is self-love itself leading to 
Charity, or love of neighbor. 


“ What are all the sophisms of selfishness before this law of life! 
Since our life is bound up with that of other men, since we are in- 
separably united to humanity, and our fellow beings are at bottom 
in some sort ourselves, as we have seen, what now become all the 
false doctrines, founded on the selfish and individual interest of each 
one taken separately ? Evidently selfishness turns to its own defeat, 
is destroyed by itself. Thou wouldst love thyself; love thyself in 
others, for thy life is in others, and without others thy life is nothing. 
Love thyself in others, for if thou lovest not thyself thus, thou canst 
not love thyself at all.” — pp. 193, 194. 


Mr. Leroux reproduces here the doctrine of Pope, 
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who declares self-love and social the same, and vir- 
tually the doctrine of ‘‘ Interest well understood,” or 
enlightened self-interest, in which, under one of its 
principal aspects, resulted the philosophy of the last 
century ; but under other conditions, with stronger and 
nobler sanctions. He unites, to speak truly, “in a 
pure and fundamental synthesis, both the teachings of 
Jesus and the conclusions of the philosophers.” 


“ Jesus and all great religious legislators have enjoined charity, 
but have supported it by no other reasons than the authority of God’s 
will. Philosophers the most irreligious have also boasted charity, 
but have boasted it as our interest. We have demonstrated by the 
very principle of life itself, that charity is both our law and our in- 
terest.” — p. 195. 


IV. 


We come now to the fourth book, on the “ mutual 
solidarity of men.”’ The preceding book has prepared 
the way for the leading doctrine of this; but we ap- 
proach now more closely the author’s peculiarities, and 
therefore must be even more than ever on our guard. 

The mutual solidarity of men, or unity of all men 
in the one life of humanity, is explained by the law of 
life already stated; namely, that life resides jointly 
and inseparably in the subject and the object, and 
therefore that in life the subject and object are not only 
placed in juxtaposition, mutually acting and reacting 
one upon the other, but are in fact unified, if we may 
so speak, soldered together ; or amalgamated, as the acid 
and alkali in the formation of the neutral salt, so that a 
separation in time or space is impossible, without 
destroying life itself. The actual object of each man 
is his family and his country, his virtual or possible 
object towards which he aspires, and should be free 
to aspire, is all men. ‘Then the life of each in- 
dividual man resides, so to speak, jointly and indis- 
solubly in himself and in all other men. Each man 
is an undivided and an indivisible part of the life of 
all men, and the life of all men and of each man is 
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an undivided and an indivisible part of the life of each 
man. ‘Thus is each in life soldered to the whole, and 
the whole to each. This, as clearly and as precisely as 
we can state it, is what Mr. Leroux and the Saint-Si- 
monians mean by the solidarity* of the race. 

The doctrine may be easily seized by recalling the 
old theological doctrine of the Federation of mankind 
in Adam and Christ. According to this old theologi- 
cal doctrine, God made a covenant with Adam, where- 
by Adam became the Federal Head of his race, so that 
in his fall all his posterity were to be implicated ; God 
also made a covenant with Christ, the second Adam, 
whereby he became another Federal Head of the human 
race, so that through his righteousness the elect should 
be redeemed, and adjudged to be righteous. Under- 
stand now by Adam, the father of humanity in its 
anormal condition ; by Christ, the father of humanity in 
its normal condition ; and what theology has heretofore 
declared to exist virtually, by way of covenant and 
imputation, but not actually, understand to exist actu- 
ally and really, as the very principle and law of human 
life itself, and you have the doctrine in question. It is 
a great doctrine, and follows necessarily from the posi- 
tion assumed, that to live is to manifest oneself; that 
man in no sense whatever can manifest himself with- 
out an object; and that his object is mankind. It is 
the clear, distinct, and philosophical statement of the 
doctrine, which lies at the foundation of what we all 


* Solidarité. I have anglicised and transferred this term, because 
I have been unable to find any single term in our language by which 
to translate it. It is a legal term for an obligation in solido, an ob- 
ligation in which several individuals are bound each for the whole 
demand. The doctrine Mr. Leroux wishes to express by the term is 
not that all men are merely bound in solido, but that, touching the 
life, all men live 1n soxrpo ; that there is a solidity of life, a one life 
in them all; each individual life being an indissoluble portion of the 
life of the whole; or rather the life of each being, in itself, in some 
sort, the life of the whole. The doctrine is well explained by Paul. 
“For as we have many members in one body, so we being many are 
one body in Christ, and a one members one of another.”—Rom. xii. 
4,5. See also 1 Cor. xii. 12, and Eph. iv. 25. 
38 
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say, when we say “‘ man isa social animal ; he was fitted 

fto live in society ; he withers and dies in solitude.” We 
confess, important and far-reaching as the doctrine is, 
we are forced to accept it, not only by Mr. Leroux’s 
reasonings, but by certain considerations which had 
brought us independently of him to accept, as the foun- 
dation of all sound philosophy, the fact on which it 
all rests; namely, the absolute impossibility in which 
the human me is placed of manifesting itself, that is, 
of living, without an uninterrupted communion with 
the NoT-ME. 

We have seen that this doctrine of the mutual solid- 
arity of men lays the foundation of a genuine charity, 
universal as well as special, without for that destroying 
the enlightened self-interest of the philosophers. It ef- 
fects the atonement, or rather a perfect synthesis of the 
love of self and the love of neighbor, of the love of 
me and of not-me, by showing that one is never with- 
out the other, and can never be but by and with the 
other. 

Mr. Leroux, while acknowledging the superiority of 
Christianity over all other religions of the past, still 
thinks that it has failed to show this synthesis, and 
reconcile the love of self with the love of neighbor. 


“You bid me,” he says, “ love my neighbor; you command me in 
the name of God. Be itso. Iobey. But tell me, I pray you, what 
shall I do with this love of myself, which nature has evidently placed 
in me, and which God by the voice of nature commands me to fol- 
low, whilst you, in the name of God himself, command me to love my 
neighbor? , 

* See me then with two loves, and two tendencies, between which 
you demonstrate no possible harmony. And these two loves are 
alike holy. For if you tell me that the love of neighbor is holy in 
the eyes of God, then the love of self is legitimate, holy before 
the Creator of all things, because it is the necessary condition of the 
existence of the love of neighbor. 

“Tt is certain that Christianity has left humanity unsettled and in 
darkness, relatively to the antinomy of necessary and holy self-love, 
and equally necessary and holy charity, or love of others. All the pre- 
cepts of the most excellent doctors of Christianity have always remain- 
ed vague and undefined. Charity, as they have conceived and taught 
it, has never been able to be the foundation of a real science of life, 
because it has never been able to bind up together in one life the mz 
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and the NoT-ME; and because it has made the necessary and hol 
love of self subordinate to the love of others, or rather, as I shall 
soon proceed to show, to the love of God.” — pp. 198, 199. 

If Mr. Leroux will substitute Church for Christianity, 
and if instead of saying that Christianity falls into the 
error here pointed out, he will say that some Christians 
in their interpretations of the precepts of Christianity 
have fallen into it, we shall have no objection to offer. 
And it is proper here to observe, that Mr. Leroux and 
others, who for the most part agree with him in his 
general doctrines, mean by Christianity, Christianity as 
it has been defined, interpreted, and authoritatively 
enjoined by the Church ; in other words, Christianity, 
if we may so speak, according to Saint Augustine, and 
not according to Jesus, the Son of Mary. Mr. Leroux 
himself, notwithstanding what he says, exonerates 
Christianity from the charge he brings ; and while claim- 
ing his doctrine as a modern discovery, seems to con- 
vey the notion, that Jesus borrowed it of the Essenians, 
a Jewish sect, which had no doubt anticipated many of 
the elements of Christian Theology and Christian 
Ethics. 


“Certainly,” he says, “I will not say that Jesus and the other 
founders of Christianity had no knowledge of the metaphysical prin- 
ciple, which is the true foundation of charity. I have shown, on the 
contrary, in my Essay on Equality, that a long time even before 
Jesus, the Essenians, his predecessors, had had a profound convic- 
tion of this truth. Besides, it is certain that Christianity, the principal 
symbol of which is the Communion, or Eucharist, has known and 
taught, up to a certain point, and under a veil, the law of life, by virtue 
of which man lives not by himself alone, but by communion with 
other men and with nature. Nevertheless, we may say, without fear 
of being deceived, that Christianity has not demonstrated its precept 
of charity, and has not distinctly referred it to the metaphysical 
principle in which it originates.” — p. 201. 

That Christianity has not metaphysically demon- 
strated its doctrine of charity is no doubt true, for it 
demonstrates no doctrine ; it teaches, it does not dem- 
onstrate ; but that it teaches the true doctrine of charity 
is here admitted ; and we have ourselves proved it in 
our ‘‘ New Views;” in the Essays on the Originality 
of Jesus and the Christian Movement, published in this 
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Journal for April, 1838 ; and in what we have just said 
in this present article in defence of the Ideal of the 
Saint-Simonian School. 

Nevertheless, we agree with Mr. Leroux, that Chris- 
tianity, as it has been widely, but not universally, nor 
exactly authoritatively, interpreted by both its learned 
and its unlearned adherents, is liable to the objections 
he brings. Christians have rarely comprehended the 
Communion, or Eucharist. It has been disjoined from 
charity ; and instead of being a feast of love has become 
a sacred mystery ; in these our days too often even 
a mere rite, or ceremony. We know no doctor of the 
Church who has explained, nay, who has even suspect- 
ed its profound significance. 'The Catholic doctors are 
less untrue to it than the Protestant. Indeed, it may 
be questioned, if the Protestant doctors, in rejecting 
Transubstantiation, have not virtually rejected the doc- 
trine itself. The doctrine of Transubstantiation, by 
which man is said to feed upon the human-divine flesh 
of Jesus, teaches the profound truth of the solidarity of 
men in humanity, and of humanity, through Jesus, in 
God ; and that it is only by a living communion of the 
individual with humanity, through humanity with Jesus, 
and through Jesus, with God, that he can be redeemed 
and sanctified ; that his true life is indissolubly united 
to the life of humanity, and through the life of Jesus, 
to the life of God. Well, well has coming to the 
Communion, celebrating the Eucharist, been considered 
the most solemn expression of one’s faith in Christ, and 
when sincere, the most glorious act of one’s life! 

Still, we own that the Communion has remained a 
mystery for the great mass of believers, uninterpreted, 
or misinterpreted ; and Christian charity, therefore, 
which with Saint Paul was “the bond of perfectness,” 
“ the fulfilling of the law,’? which was “ the perfect law 
of liberty,” according to Saint James, has been miscon- 
ceived, theoretically degraded almost to a nullity. 
The doctors of the Church have erred in condemning 
holy and necessary love of self, and by that virtually 
rendering the love of neighbor and of God impossible. 
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They have forbidden the Christian to love himself; 
they have made his Christianity, his sanctification con- 
sist in the annihilation of self; they have commanded 
him to love his neighbor only in appearance, only in 
view of God, which is to love him not at all; and 
have ended by making his duty consist in pure, direct, 
and absolute love of God, which in this case becomes 
an impossibility. By these three errors the Christian 
doctors have virtually obliterated charity from their 
ethical code, and would have obliterated it from the 
human heart, were it not that life is stronger and more 
persisting than theories, however high and sacred the 
authority which promulgates them. “The fervent 
Christian, turned only towards God, really loves neither 
himself nor others, and is deceived in supposing that 
he loves God, as God would be loved.” 


“Tn point of fact, it is in the pure love of God and in the renun- 
ciation of the creature, that has ended the teachings of all the 
Christian doctors a little profound. Whilst with the uninstructed 
charity assumes somewhat of a human air, whilst these seek to find 
in ita rule of practical conduct and of life, the deep thinkers of 
Christianity understand very well that Christian charity has really 
only God for its object, and that understood as the love of men, it 
is only an abstract term for love of God.” — p. 203. 


Christian charity, or love, is faulty or deficient on 
three points, —the love of self, the love of God, and 
the love of others. 


1. Christianity as interpreted by the doctors commands us to re- 
nounce, to mortify, to sacrifice ourselves. “ You will not love your- 
self. But can you live and yet not live? Vainly you repulse 
nature; vainly you condemn the human aspirations of your soul, and 
anathematize them as an innate, radical, and incorrigible vice. Not 
to love yourself is not to love life, since life necessarily comprehends 
this you, which you will not love. Not to love life is to love death, 
that is to say, non-existence. 

2. “You make your duty consist in pure, direct, and absolute love 
of God. You will have only God for your object, only the Infinite 
Being. Be itso. But the Infinite Being does not manifest himself, 
without and others. God, then, manifesting himself not other- 
wise, end capensis to you only in an act which makes you feel at 
the same time both your own existence and that of others, would 
not be loved in any other manner; that is, he wills that you should 
have, in loving him, always the consciousness of yourself and of 
others. He does not require us to place him outside of us, and to 
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adore him at a distance from us. He would live in us, and has no 
need of being placed out of us, in order to command us. Is he not 
in all creatures, without being any one of those creatures, or all of 
them together? He intervenes in life; he manifests himself only 
in life ;— God is the God of the living, not of the dead ;— preserve 
then life, if you will commune with him. Love God indeed; but do 
not pretend to love him directly, and as it were face to face. He is 
infinite; you are finite. The finite can have no direct communion 
with the infinite. The finite can communicate with the infinite only 
mediately, through the intermediary of life, which embraces at once 
both the finite and the infinite. To love God leads you back always, 
in the last analysis, to life, which comprehends both the me and the 
NOT-ME, a subject and an object, in like manner as it comprehends 
also the Infinite ; that is to say, an intervention of the universal Being 
by which the me and the nor-mg, the subject and object, are distin- 
guished even while united.” — pp. 204, 205. 

This pure and exclusive love of God, to which your 
Pietists, your Fenelons, and your Guyons aspire, is alto- 
gether impracticable. Men may aspire to it, enthusiasts 
may struggle to obtain it, and sensitive dispositions may 
believe themselves in possession of it; but it is never 
areal love of God. God isolated from self, neighbor, 
and nature, is, so far as we human beings are concerned, 
as if he were not, —is a mere illusion, an empty form, 
like the image of the beloved Creusa that appears to 
£neas in his flight, and which, when he would clasp it 
to his aching bosom, melts and vanishes. God can be 
known and loved only as he manifests himself. And 
this doctrine, so strongly insisted on by Mr. Leroux, as 
he pretends, in opposition to Christianity, is the real 
Christian doctrine, and that also of the Church; for 
the Church pronounced Fenelon’s pietism a heresy. 
What else means this doctrine, that we approach God 
never directly, but only through a mediator? It is al- 
ways in the face of the Son that we behold the glory 
of the Father. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son that is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared, or manifested, him.” ‘No 
man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whom the Son shall reveal him.” ‘The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” God was manifested 
in the flesh, that is, in humanity ; and it is in and 
through humanity, and Jesus the father of redeemed 
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humanity, that we have access to the Father. A'ways 
is it God in his indissoluble union with human nature, 
always the God-man Jesus, that redeems and sancti- 
fies us. If God is known only as manifested in and 
through humanity, then is it only in humanity, in the 
love of neighbor, that we do, or can love him. ‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time. Jf we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
in us.” ‘If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar ; for he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love God, whom he 
hath not seen?’’ Can anything more explicit be re- 
quired to prove that, according to Christianity, we love 
God only mediately, by, and in, loving our brother? 
Mr. Leroux is wrong, then, in pretending that the pure, 
direct, and absolute love of God is a Christian doctrine. 
His own doctrine comes much nearer to the Christian 
doctrine. 


3. “Christian doctors enjoin only a fictitious love of neighbor, by 
requiring us to love him only in view of God, for God’s sake. You 
will not love really your neighbor, because you say you will love 
only God. But here again the result is the same as the refusal to 
love yourself. By ceasing to love yourself I have just proved that 
you would cease to live, and that instead of turning towards life, 
you would turn towards death, towards non-existence. The evil is 
still greater in the negation of real love applied to others. In this 
case you not only annihilate yourself, but, as far as in you lies, you 
annihilate others. You are made, you say, to love God, and doa 
only ; what to you, then, are your fellow beings? In vain you profess 
to love in truth only God, and that in view of God, out of love to 
him, you will act towards creatures as if you loved them. You do 
not love them, as they ought to be loved. For you are their object, 
as they are yours; you are necessary to their life, as they are to 

ours; it is not the semblance of love that is due them, but a real 
ove. It is necessary, in order to be really useful to them, and reall 
to contribute to their life and improvement, that you feel you 
united to them, living one and the same indissoluble life with 
them. Without this, charity has no efficiency in regard to life 
and the improvement of life. And the proof is, that in proportion 
as your ity increases, it turns more and more towards God, 
and the more and more despicable or worthless do your fellow men 
appear to you. You are willing to go to heaven alone, and leave 
by the way the companion who might arrest your flight. 

“ Thus, — al] the world admits it, —the last expression of Christi- 
anity is to consider this life as a vale of tears, all creatures as 
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nothing, and less than nothing, and God alone as worthy of love. 
Christianity in its greatest Apostles, in the Gospel, as in Saint Paul, 
as in Saint Augustine, as in all the saints without exception, has al- 
ways labored, has always implored, always been eager for the end 
of the world.” — pp. 203-206. 

This is expressed too strongly. This ascetic view 
of the world is not the view taken in the Gospels, nor 
by Saint Paul. We will not pretend to say that we 
may not now and then discover a trace of asceticism, 
imprinted on the form of Christianity, as developed by 
Saint Paul; but it nowhere penetrates to the founda- 
tion, nowhere affects the real substance of the true 
Christian’s faith. Christianity founds its claims to our 
love and confidence on the ground, that it is the reli- 
gion of reconciliation ; that it has power to harmonize 
all the antinomies of the moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical world, — God and man, time and eternity, soul and 
body, heaven and earth, self and neighbor, family and 
nation, nation and humanity, individually and collec- 
tively. ‘The asceticism of the Church is of a foreign 
origin, and belongs not to Christianity. Mr. Leroux, 
who is sometimes honest at the expense of his consis- 
tency, or apparently so at least, admits all this. 


“T admit,” he says, “that the Gospel, if taken in simplicity of heart, 
without demanding of it any philosophical solution, was truer and 
more advanced on this point of charity, than afterwards was Chris- 
tian theology. But Christianity not having either solved or even 
touched the fundamental knot of the question, theology has necessa- 
rily arrived where it has arrived.” — p. 210. 

Theology, no doubt, has arrived where it has; but 
whether through the failure of the Gospel to give it a 
clear and firm basis is not quite so certain. If the pas- 
sage already quoted from John does not touch the 
heart of the question, we know not what can. “If a 
man say I love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar ; 
for he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?” Does 
not this plainly enjoin the love of man as well as the 
love of God? nay, the love of man as the indispensa- 
ble condition of loving God? ‘No man hath seen 
God at any time ; but if we love one another he dwell- 
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eth in us, and his love is perfected in us.”” What does 
this mean, but that we attain to our knowledge of God, 
and to the realization of his love in us, by loving one 
another ; that it is through the love of one another that 
we commune with him. Is not this explicit? Jesus 
himself says, ‘‘ A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” ‘This is the only new com- 
mandment Jesus ever gave, and of course it marks the 
peculiarity of his religion, since men were to be known 
as his disciples by keeping it. Did Jesus, then, 
lay any foundation for the asceticism, Mr. Leroux 
condemns as Christian theology? Nay, we will not 
rest here. Saint Paul himself says, ‘He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law; love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” We say, therefore, once and again, that the 
Gospel, the New Testament, affords no countenance to 
the doctrine that has been drawn from it, and which 
Mr. Leroux does well to combat. The charge of leav- 
ing God out altogether, as an object of love, could be 
more easily sustained against the Gospel, than that of 
resolving the love of neighbor into the abstract love of 
God. 

But we must return to Leroux, and abridge him as 
much as possible ; for our space is rapidly diminishing, 
and we have much more to say. ‘To the question, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, soul, and strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Here Jesus recognises three loves, love of self, 
love of God, and love of neighbor; but, Mr. Leroux 
contends, without fusing them all into one and the 
same love. While Jesus does not exclude the love of 
self, he merely joins to it the love of God and of neigh- 
bor, without melting it into them. Christian theology 
has therefore been permitted to err. 

“ Love thyself has left the world to subsist outside of truth, aban- 
doned it to fatality, and created by that fact the LaIcAL SOCIETY. 
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“ Tove God has engendered ascetic devotion, monks, convents, 
anchoretism, the regular clergy. 

“ Love thy netaktor has engendered the church, or secular clergy, 
who seek to adjust matters, fill up the gap left by revelation be- 
tween natural life and devout life, endeavoring as much as possible 
to harmonize nature and grace, and striving to serve as a sort of con- 
necting link between asceticism and selfishness, between the true 
religious life and the laical life. 

“Yes, the church, I say, has done its best to reconcile these three 
things ; 

“ A God out of the world and out of life ; 

“ A man apart from this God ; 

“Another man, the neighbor, equally apart from God, and apart 
also from man, his like. 

“ But the evil has been too great to be remedied, and all the ef- 
forts of the church have proved unavailing, have foundered on the 
radical vice of this theology, which does not comprehend life. 
if “Christianity had left other men and the world out of us. Then 
never other men, never the world united to us, were able to give us 
that after which man aspires, happiness in God; that is, the good, 
the beautiful, the just. Hence, the rejection of life and nature by 
Christianity. Hence its terrible God; its paradise and its hell, 
equally imaginary, placed as they were beyond life; its dogma 
I | of an approaching end of the world; also its division of temporal 

and spiritual ; the Church and the State; human and temporal af- 
fairs abandoned to the laics, celestial and spiritual affairs confided to 
the clergy. Hence the Pope and Cesar, head of the spiritual socie- 
ty, and head of the temporal society. 

“ Besides, the time had not come. Christianity had an intermedi- 
ate work to perform. It must needs prepare men, by a mystic com- 
munion, for a more perfect, a more real communion. Finding men 
80 brutish, so divided, so hostile some towards others, that there was 
no means of making God felt in a real communion, it has contented 
itself with making God, thus separate from these men and out of 
their hearts, descend into the sanctified bread, which it afterwards di- 
vided among them, and with which they fed on God.” — pp. 210 — 212. 


In consequence of the hostility which Christianity, 
as interpreted by the doctors, suffered to remain be- 
tween the love of self and the love of neighbor, and 
the love of man and the love of God, the charity of the 
Gospel has never been organizable. It has never been 
r) possible to organize civil society according to its prin- 
ciples. Civil society has, therefore, with the interests 
of time, been abandoned to Cesar, that is, to ignorance, 
violence, and brute force. The Church alone has been 
able, in some feeble degree, to be organized for the real- 
ization of the doctrine of love. But able now to melt 
the love of God, the love of neighbor, and the love of 
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self into one and the same love, or rather into one and 
the same Lire, we may fuse Church and State, and or- 
ganize the whole society under its terrestrial and its 
celestial relations, according to one and the same princi- 
ple, and for the realization of true Gospel charity. This 
will be done by aMELIORATING THE FAMILY, THE NATION, 
AND PROPERTY, SO THAT THESE THREE FORMS OF MAN’S 
COMMUNION WITH MAN AND WITH NATURE SHALL TEND UN- 
CEASINGLY TO FACILITATE HIS FREE COMMUNION WITH 
ALL MEN, WITH ALL NATURE, AND THROUGH THEM WITH 
GoD HIMSELF, IN WHOM THEY ALL LIVE AND HAVE THEIR 
BEING, WITHOUT BEING HIM OR HE BEING THEM. ‘This is 
our work for the future. 'To the performance of this 
work we must bring all the energy and enterprise of 
Industry, all the instructions and directions of Science, 
and al] the inspirations of Art. 


¥. 


Thus far we have followed Mr. Leroux with compar- 
ative pleasure, and as to the substance of his doctrines, 
with general approbation. In what follows, in the fifth 
and sixth books, our sympathy with him is altogether 
less. Having brought us to see what we are in and of 
ourselves, what relation subsists between us and the 
race, between our destiny and its, and to perceive the 
work that is to be done for the future, he has felt that 
some motives and sanctions were necessary to secure 
the performance of that work. Mr. Leroux is, as we 
have said, a sincere, earnest-minded man. He is no 
amateur philosopher. He thinks and writes for the 
purpose of bettering the condition of mankind. He 
works, and would induce others to work, and to work 
zealously and effectively. But he sees and feels, — and 
it is honorable to him that he does so see and feel, — 
that it is impossible to induce them so to work, without 
the allurements and sanctions of religion. He has seen 
and felt the utter hopelessness of all efforts for reform, 
not prompted and sustained by religion. He has, then, 
sought not a mere speculative philosophy, but a relig- 
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ion; not merely to make a discursion on ethics and 
politics, but to give men a true, inward, abiding, and 
all-controlling faith ; a faith which, like the early Chris- 
tian faith, shall enable them to “ overcome the world.” 
To this he says he has attained by his own inductions ; 
but after having thus attained to it, he has seen its con- 
nexion with ancient theologies, and he has therefore 
gone into elaborate historical researches to sustain his 
doctrines by the traditions, the religious and philosoph- 
ical monuments of the race. Through these researches 
we have, as our readers must perceive, no space at pre- 
sent to follow him. 

After having established his doctrine of “ the mutual 
solidarity of men,” by which he has shown us that the 
life of the individual and that of the race is insepara- 
bly united, — literally one and the same life ; and there- 
fore led each to seek the good of all, and all the good 
of each, by all the force of both our selfish affections, 
and our social affections, he has wished to strengthen 
this force, by showing that this solidarity, this oneness 
of the life of the individual and that of the race, is not 
only temporary, during what we call our present exist- 
ence, but eternal; and therefore that we are as much 
and as directly concerned in whatever may be the fu- 
ture condition of the race, as we are or can be in its 
present condition. ‘This established, then both the 
selfish and the social elements of man, the love of self 
and the love of neighbor, will be reinforced by all the 
superiority of an eternal good over a mere temporary 
one, and thus reinforced cannot be long in making evil 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

But in order to establish this, he has felt it — and we 
regret that he has— necessary to make war upon the 
old and all but universally received opinions concerning 
heaven and hell, time and eternity, this life and anoth- 
er. He rejects the dualism between heaven and earth, 
and heaven and hell, as commonly understood, and 
thinks that the immortality looked for by believers, out 
of this world and out of this life, is chimerical, is the 
veriest illusion. The only dualism he admits is the 
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dualism of the absolute and the relative, the unmani- 
fested and the manifestation. ‘There are, he says, two 
heavens. 


“An absolute heaven, permanent, embracing the universe, and 
each creature in particular, and in the bosom of which lives the uni- 
verse and each creature ; and a relative heaven, not permanent, but 
progressive, the manifestation of the first in time and space. Ask 
me not where is situated the first. It is nowhere, in no point of 
space, since it is infinite. Nor when it will come, when it will show 
itself. It will never come; it will show itself to no creature; it will 
never fall into time, any more than it will appertain to space, since 
it is eternal. It is, is always and everywhere ; and always and every- 
where creatures communicate with it ; for it is it which contains them, 
upholds them, and in which they live. From it we derive our reason, 
our love, our strength, our light ; some more reason, more love, more 
activity than others ; but all derive from it our life, as feeble stream- 
lets may derive a little water from the mighty river or the boundless 
ocean. 


“ As to the other heaven, it is the life of the world, and of crea- 
tures, life derived from God, life manifested. It is time, space, the 
finite, the manifestation of the infinite ; the present manifestation of 
the eternal.” — pp, 233, 234. 


This second heaven accompanies always the first, 
and Mr. Leroux says, ‘‘his faith is that the first heaven, 
which is for him, God, the Eternal and Invisible, man- 
ifests itself more and more in creatures which succeed 
one another, and that adding creation to creation, with 
the view of raising creatures nearer and nearer to itself, 
it follows that creatures more and more perfect must issue 
from its womb in proportion as life succeeds to life.” 
But who sees not that here is no creation at all? The 
two heavens are the plenum and void of Brahminism, 
and especially of Buddhism. 'The absolute heaven is 
the infinite void seeking to become rutu. This void 
is the seyn of the Hegelians, which even they define 
to be the synonym of the niché-seyn, for its only quali- 
ty is that it is. It is, according to Mr. Leroux himself, 
merely an infinite possibility seeking to become real, 
or an infinite virtuality seeking to actualize itself in time 
and space. God has, then, according to him, no real, 
no actual existence ; that is to say, God is nothing but 
a possibility, or at least a virtuality, save in what we 
term creation. Abstract creation, and there would be 
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no real, no actual God; there would remain only the 
possibility of a God, which will become a real God in 
proportion as there shall be an actual creation. The 
whole of which seems to us to amount to this, — there 
is no God but the universe, and the possibility, or, if 
you please, power of the universe to grow and expand 
itself indefinitely in time and space. Which in our view 
is, to say the least, nothing better than a mitigated form 
of Pantheism. Mr. Leroux evidently admits creation only 
by way of emanation, by an efflux, to interpret his own 
figure, of the infinite into the finite. This determines 
the character of his theodicy, and proves him a Pantheist. 
The distinction between 'Theism and Pantheism is, that 
the last contends that the actual universe emanates from 
God, while the former contends that God has actually 
created it ; and that though he sustains it, and is its life 
and being, yet is he independent of it, and as really 
and truly God without it as within it. Emanation is 
the besetting sin of all Oriental philosophy, except the 
Jewish ; andwe are sorry to find it revived and conteng- 
ed for by a man so distinguished as Mr. Leroux. 

The immortality for which Mr. Leroux contends may 
now be easily conceived of. There are only two orders 
of existence, the possible and the real, the virtual and 
the actual. ‘The possible, the virtual, is infinite, eter- 
nal; the real, the actual, is finite, in regard both to 
time and space. It is what we call this world, this 
life, in one word, the present. ‘There is, then, and can 
be, no actual life but the present life. The only life 
we have, or can have, is this life, and the infinite possi- 
bility of living this life. Mr. Leroux therefore permits 
us to aspire to no paradise beyond this life, to no 
heaven beyond this world. Paradise and hell are to 
him mete illusions. All that he permits us to aspire to 
is a renewed existence in this life. In other words, the 
race is eternal, for it is the infinite virtuality of each 
individual, and being an infinite virtuality it will eter- 
nally tend to actualize itself in individuals; which 
amounts to this, individuals die, but the race survives. 
We, as individuals, as actual men and women, are after 
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all only for a day; our life extending only from the 
cradle to the grave. O, my friend, is it with the allure- 
ment of such a hope as this, that you are to captivate 
our hearts, and make us give ourselves up, soul and 
body, to the work of ameliorating the condition of our 
fellow men on earth! Is this what you call my being 
on earth, when justice and equality shall reign among 
men? Never have we feared that the race would be- 
come extinct ; never has it been over the possible anni- 
hilation of humanity that we have stood with sorrowing 
hearts and streaming eyes; but over our own possible 
annihilation, and that of those we have loved. We 
did not ask thee to prove that we may exist hereafter, 
as we have existed heretofore, that we may be born in- 
to this world again, as we have already been in the 
generations which have preceded us; but that I myself 
shall survive the tomb, and that the beloved of my 
heart, whose body the earth has covered from my sight, 
but who comes to me so oft in the sweet visions of my 
sleeping or my waking, is not dead to me, survives not 
merely in my own deeply cherished love, but really, 
actually lives, and shall be again met, again clasped to 
my bosom, which has been true to the last. The 
mother did not ask thee to prove that there would con- 
tinue to be mothers and new-born babes, but that her 
own, her darling boy, so sweet, so gentle, so beautiful, 
too sweet, too beautiful for earth, so suddenly taken 
from her, yet lives, and that she shall press him again to 
her maternal heart, and know and feel that it is the same, 
her own long lost, never forgotten child. O mock us 
not. If you have no faith in such a future as this, in 
such another life as this, talk not to us of living again. 
Leave us what faith we already have; or if we have 
none, leave us to the stern reality, to live, and toil, and 
weep, and die, and rot, and be no more. 

Mr. Leroux, after all, recognises no immortality but 
that of the race ; for he recognises no life but this pres- 
ent life successively reproduced. We assuredly believe 
our present life contains in germ our future life ; and we 
believe that our future life, like the present, will be a 
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life in and not out of nature, and like the present linked 
to the universal life of humanity; but in a far other 
sense than that of merely being reborn. The departed 
are not departed. ‘The generations of the past live in 
us and out of us. They are all here, round and about 
us, and we might if we would, and some of us even 
do, at times, commune with them. But this by the 
way. 

Mr. Leroux not only takes the view which we have as- 
cribed to him, but he takes up more than two thirds of 
his whole work in endeavoring to prove, that his view 
of future life is the one taken in all the traditions of the 
race. We cannot at this time, as we have already said, 
go into any examination of the question, whether these 
traditions do or do not sustain him; but this much we 
may safely assert, his immortality is not that in which 
the human race has always supposed itself to believe. 
Universal tradition sustains us *n saying, that the hu- 
man race has always believed that it understood, by a 
future life, something else than mere rebirth into this 
life; and if so, would not this belief, after all, be the 
real traditionary belief of the race ? Suppose, then, that 
by ingenious interpretation we can make out that the 
monuments of antiquity do contain the doctrine in 
question, we by no means prove that these monuments 
contained it to their authors; and the fact, that they 
have never been so understood by the world at large, is 
no mean proof that they did not. Then again, if the 
doctrine in question is absolutely that of Moses, Budha, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Appollonius of Tyana, of all the 
oriental and western worlds, throughout all antiquity, 
higher and lower, as Mr. Leroux contends, wherein 
consists that progress of the race for which he also 
contends? Where is Mr. Leroux’s originality, if he 
merely reproduces what was the faith of mankind even 
before history began ? 

Mr. Leroux goes largely into the exposition of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. We may, hereafter, perhaps, 
call attention again to some of his expositions, for some 
of them are ingenious, and not without value. He in- 
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terprets the first ten chapters of Genesis, the Bereshith ) 
of the Jews, as a series of myths, intended to teach a 
system of psychology and political economy. Adam 
means humanity; Cain, Abel, and Seth reproduce the 
triad of the human soul, sensation-sentiment-intelli- 
gence, according to Mr. Leroux’s terminology, the in- 
dustry, science, and art of Saint-Simonism. Cain is the 
man of sensation, the physical man, the man of activi- 
ty, who possesses himself of the earth, and kills his 
brother so as not to share it with him. Abel represents 
void, man of desire, of sentiment, who leads not, like 
Cain, an agricultural, but a nomadic life. The strug- 
gle between these two is the struggle between the rich 
and the poor, between the Haves and the Have-nots, a 
struggle in which the Haves kill the Have-nots ; — 
which we know from history is the usual termination 
of such struggles. Seth is the man of intelligence, and 
represents the return towards coop. His posterity 
form for a time a parallelism with the descendants 
of Cain; but ultimately drawn together by the attrac- 
tion of voluptuousness the two races, — knowledge and 
wealth (without sentiment )— mingle and produce that 
moral corruption represented by the deluge. Then 
commences a return of the race toward a better state 
of things. Humanity is now called Noah, not Adam, 
and the triad of the soul is now Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth. 

Now all this may be very good philosophy, and the 
ethical and political system Mr. Leroux deduces from 
it may be very excellent, as we cheerfully concede that 
it is; but was Moses acquainted with the highest 
metaphysical formula to which modern philosophy has 
attained? Was it embodied in a book which the world 
has possessed and studied for thousands of years, and 
yet never suspected by any one before Mr. Leroux? If 
Mr. Leroux had not had the formula in his own mind, 
We suspect that he would never have discovered it in 
the Bereshith. 'That he can interpret Genesis in ac- 
cordance with this formula, does not surprise us. All 


truth is homogeneous, and is reflected by the veriest 
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monad God has created. Once have the truth, the true 
formula of truth, and you may find it in every fact of 
history, in every grain of sand on the seashore ; be- 
cause all is created by one and the same mind, after 
one and the same original Idea, which Idea each race 
of beings and each particular being reflects from its 
own point of view, in each and in all of its phenomena. 

We do not complain that Mr. Leroux gives to Gene- 
sis a philosophical interpretation, or that he treats the 
Bereshith as a series of myths; but we do complain 
that he does not remember that the myth has been ac- 
credited as history before becoming a myth. Bodtes 
Was a man on earth before he was a constellation in 
the heavens. The sacredness generally attached to the 
myth, as history, is what leads to its adoption, as a myth, 
The mythical ideas are attached to well known and 
profoundly reverenced historical facts, by individual 
philosophers or reformers, who have new views they 
wish to embody and in some sort to publish. This 
borne in mind, we have no objection to treating the 
first ten chapters of Genesis as a series of myths, in- 
tended to teach certain great ethical, political, and psy- 
chological doctrines ; nor indeed to treating, with Dr. 
Strauss, even a portion of the New Testament in the 
same way. Indeed we all do so treat it, when we make 
its narratives cover a great psychological, moral, or re- 
ligious truth ; when we accommodate, as it is called, a 
passage to a particular purpose which we have in view, 
to which it may apply, but to which it was not applied 
by the original writer. We use the narrative of the re- 
surrection as a myth, representing the immortality of 
truth, of a righteous cause, and the certainty of its ul- 
timate triumph. This is allowable, if it be remembered 
that the narrative is not only a myth, but also the record 
of an historical fact. This rule, carried into history, 
will give the philosopher his freedom, without depriving 
the historian of his sobriety. We think Mr. Leroux 
might have been worth full as much as a philosopher, 
and more as a historian, had he observed it. History, 
when interpreted so as to retain no traces of what it 
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has always been considered to be, ceases to be history. 
The belief of the race is always a running commenta- 
ry, not less authoritative than the text. Mr. Leroux 
may find Saint-Simonism in the Jewish lawgiver, but it 
will not therefore follow that Moses was merely the 
precursor of Saint-Simon. 

Moses was a real character ; and though mythical no- 
tions may have gathered up around him, he was no 
creation of a poet’s fancy. He was no Egyptian priest, 
nor Indian philosopher. He was eminently a Jew, 
oriental indeed, by the boldness of his genius, the rich- 
ness of his imagination, and the warmth of his temper ; 
but oriental under the Hebrew type. ‘The attempt to 
confound him with any other must always be a mark 
of historic folly. And what we say of him may be 
said of the Bereshith. 'The effort to resolve it into one 
of the cosmological books of the Egyptian priests, and to 
interpret it according to Egyptian modes of thought, 
we should think could be made by no one, capable of 
perceiving the connexion between the philosophy of a 
people and their national character; or the difference 
between the ignorant, superstitious Egyptian, worship- 
ping leeks, onions, calves, and crocodiles, overrunning 
orchard and garden with gods, gods foul, stupid, un- 
couth, obscene, and the Jew in stern simplicity, dis- 
daining to bend before aught finite, and standing in 
awe only before the living Shekinah of the invisible 
Jehovah. The Hebrew character has no prototypes, 
no analogies in any of the nations of the earth. It is 
distinct, peculiar, remarkable for its severe beauty, its 
chastity, simplicity, freedom from the extravagant, the 
grotesque, the superstitious, the marvellous. It is dis- 
tinguished from that of all the other nations of anti- 
quity by its good sense, its sobriety, its reserve, no less 
than by its force and energy. Yet was the Jew a poet. 
He struck the harp with freedom, boldness, and delica- 
cy, and drew from it tones which had been caught only 
from the seraphim, and which were not heard without 
the heart’s rising anew to its Father and its God. To 
the Jew, then, let us leave, ungrudgingly, the honor of 
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having originated, through Providence, his own litera- 
ture ; and by that of having become the chosen of God 
to instruct the nations in the deepest principles of phi- 
losophy, of jurisprudence, and theology ; and at the 
same time to charm them by the divinest music, 
and kindle their aspirations for God by the sublimest 


poetry. 
VI. 


Moreover, there is no necessity of seeking to get rid 
of the ordinary views of the Bible, and of Immortality. 
Mr. Leroux’s motive isa good one. He wishes, by 
establishing the solidarity of men in time, as well as in 
space, to enable the generations, which now are, to feel 
a personal interest in the amelioration of man’s con- 
dition on the earth, and also to vindicate the justice of 
Providence, by showing that all ameliorations may be 
retroactive ; or in other words, that in the future pro- 
gress of the race, the earliest generations are to partici- 
pate in an equal degree with the latest. But this may 
be obtained without sacrificing our hopes of individual 
immortality. lf we admit the existence of races at 
all, we must admit a one life common to all the in- 
dividuals of each race. Humanity is not an aggregate 
of individuals ; individuals do not precede the race, and 
constitute it;, humanity precedes individuals, and is 
their origin and support.) It is human nature, that is, 
the human species, that makes individual men and 
women. The unity of the life of the race of neces- 
sity unifies, or makes one, all the individuals through 
which the race is manifested. All ameliorations of in- 
dividuals, then, at whatever epoch they may be effected, 
must retroact, and affect the first-born man, as well as 
the one that will be the last-born. 

The error of Mr. Leroux consists in supposing that, 
if the future life of individuals be any other than a 
reproduction of the present life, it must be a life dis- 
connected with the life of humanity, and therefore no 
longer a human life ; then individuals, in ceasing to live 
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this life, would cease to be men ; and ceasing to be men, 
would no longer concern us. But man is already a being 
who exists in the three worlds of time, space, and eter- 
nity. If then at what we call death the individual 
should cease to exist im time and space, he would still 
exist in eternity ; and by means of the eternal in the 
individual in space and time could still maintain his 
hold on the race, and be affected by all the changes the 
race undergoes in its passage through the ages. In 
this way the communion between the present and the 
departed could still be preserved. 

But we are not yet disposed to admit that those we 
call the dead do not still live in time and space, and in 
the condition, to say the least, of possible communion 
with those we call the living. Man is a being made 
to live in a body, and disembodied, he probably never 
lives; but bodies may exist of different degrees of 
density. Bodies capable of penetrating the most solid 
with which we are acquainted, to which the most 
impenetrable that we have analyzed offer no resist- 
ance, are by no means impossible. Death may be 
nothing more than casting off this outer integument 
of flesh, so that we may be clad only in this more 
refined, as the ancient fathers contended, more “ ethe- 
real,’ body, —a body, material indeed like the present, 
and therefore not absolutely impassible, therefore defin- 
ing, distinguishing the individual ; but still comparative- 
ly impassible, and like the lightning, capable of penetrat- 
ing and passing on its way through bodies, hard, solid 
to our senses, either unimpeded, or impeded but par- 
tially. These beings commune with one another, and 
to a certain extent with us who still live in these 
grosser bodies. In our moments of great spiritual free- 
dom, of exaltation and ecstasy, what may be call- 
ed trance, by which one seems to live solely in the 
transcendental, we may, and unless we choose to reject 
universal tradition, we do, actually commune with 
them face to face, —though ordinarily we must own 
that it is only as through a glass darkly. he secrets 
of the country, lying on the other side of that dark 
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river death, are not so well kept as is sometimes alleg- 
ed. ‘That river is continually passed and repassed. 
Those who have passed from us still commune with 
us, are objects to us, as we are objects to them. Here 
is the great truth the Church has shadowed forth under 
her doctrine of purgatory, which short-sighted Protes- 
tants have vainly, not to say rashly, pronounced a 
popish error. Here too is the ground of that faith 
which all Christians have, that the life and death of 
Christ are retroactive, and do mediate for those who 
died before the coming of Jesus, as well as for those 
who have been born since. Deny the reality of this 
communion between the living and the departed, and 
this retroaction is not real but fictitious, imputative. 
Here, once more, is the basis of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, by which the saints above and the 
saints below are said to make but one communion. 
This doctrine also authorizes us to offer prayers. for the 
dead, to make efforts for their salvation and sanctifica- 
tion, as we would were they still with us. 0, it is not 
a popish error to pray for the dead, but a blessed privi- 
lege, proceeding from a blessed hope, which has its 
foundation in the everlasting truth of things. On the 
other hand, if the departed may continue in some de- 
gree to be our object, we may also be theirs; and con- 
sequently it is as much to them what we are, as it 
would be were they still clad with this grosser integu- 
ment of flesh. While we are poor, and miserable, and 
wicked, and vile, and wretched, they cannot be happy, 
their beatitude cannot be complete. No, wicked man! 
man of vice, low and worthless, thou art not only poor 
and miserable thyself, thou not only makest all wretch- 
ed around thee, but thou carriest grief and anguish to 
bosoms in the world beyond the grave. The solidarity of 
men is universal, and no human being can find complete 
beatification, so long as any portion of the race isremoved 
from its normal condition, living a sinful life. Death 
will not free us either from our own sins or those of 
others, either from the sins of past generations or of 
future generations. We are all bound up together, are 
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all literally members of one body, and one member, 
be it ever so insignificant, cannot suffer, but the whole 
body will suffer with it. This is a weighty considera- 
tion, and should rebuke the selfishness of the sinner, 
and also the selfishness of the saint, who fancies that 
he can go to heaven alone, be happy though the larger 
portion of his race should be miserable both here and 
hereafter. 

Mr. Leroux seems also to suppose that humanity can 
grow only by reabsorbing individuals into herself, 
and pushing them out anew in successive generations. 
But his doctrine of reversibility, —of reversion, — is 
easily enough explained, without recourse to the doc- 
trine of rebirth in the race. The new life developed, or 
successively developed in the race, whether naturally 
or providentially, may pass from one generation to anoth- 
er, without supposing the succeeding generation must 
be the preceding in any sense, which implies that the 
preceding cannot still exist as individuals in the world 
lying beyond the grave. ‘The succeeding generation 
has undoubtedly a reversionary interest in the life of the 
preceding, that is, the life of the preceding reverts to 
the succeeding generation. ‘This reversion may be by 
natural generation. ‘This is the view we took in our 
paper on Reform and Conservatism, in this Journal for 
January last. It is true to a certain extent. The body 
can be improved by cultivation, and through that the 
man. This improved body may be transmitted by nat- 
ural generation, and the child of the cultivated may 
therefore, other things being equal, be born with supe- 
rior natural capacities to the child of the «uncultivated. 
Nevertheless there is always danger of pushing this 
view too far. It is the basis of hereditary nobility, he- 
reditary monarchy, and of hereditary property. When 
we assert it, if not on our guard, we so exaggerate the 
family as to interrupt that free communion of man with 
man and the universe, which his nature demands, to 
which it is suited, and which it may claim as its right. 

But we are wrong, if we suppose that the life of hu- 
manity can descend only by natural generation, that is, 
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in the line of the same family. It descends by spirit- 
ual generation altogether more than by natural genera- 
tion. One generation does not pass off, nor does one 
generation come on all at once. The generation that 
now is laps on to the generation that is to succeed 
us, and thus becomes the objective portion of the life 
of our successors, and in this way transmits to it, not 
according to the order of birth exclusively nor chiefly, 
but according to the order of capacity and of works, 
the higher life which has been developed naturally or 
providentially within us. ‘This is the true law of pro- 
gress. In this way, as Mr. Leroux must see, may be 
secured the growth of the life of humanity for which 
he contends, without reabsorbing individuals in the 
race ; and we also see now that in this way we can 
obtain this same growth, without exaggerating the 
family. With this view of progress we may restrict 
still more the principle of descent according to the 
order of birth, within the bosom of the family, than 
we have heretofore considered to be possible, leaving 
the state and property to the order of capacity and of 
WORKS, as we contended in our Essay on the Laboring 
Classes, which gave so much offence, and as is the vir- 
tual faith of all genuine democrats, whether at home or 
abroad. 

We do not in this change any opinion. The great 
doctrine, for which we have always contended, is that 
the improved life of the individuals of one generation, 
independent of its monuments, descends and becomes 
integrally the life of the succeeding generation. This 
is what Mr. Leroux, in 1833, very properly calls the 
“ Law of Continuity.”’ This descent, he now contends, 
is by virtue of the rebirth of individuals, by virtue of 
the fact, that the new generation not only continues the 
preceding, but is it, the very identical generation itself ; 
we have contended that it descended by virtue of natural 
generation, — taking the aristocratic ground. ‘The truer 
explication than either is, that all life is at once indis- 
solubly subjective and objective, and the objective por- 
tion of any given generation is furnished by the pre- 
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ceding, by virtue of the fact that it overlaps it, and 
becomes its object. 

More we would say, but we have already lingered 
too long. We have, after all, given our readers but an 
inadequate notion of the contents of this remarkable 
book. Many, however, will read the book, and find 
nothing in it but absurdities and blasphemies; we have 
found it one of the most profitable books that we have 
ever read. We were, in some sense, however, prepar- 
ed for it, by our familiarity with the Saint-Simonian 
school, but more especially by the fact, that we had by 
our independent researches attained to the great meta- 
physical principle on which he bases his doctrine of life. 
We had not ourselves applied that principle much be- 
yond the sphere of metaphysics. Mr. Leroux has ap- 
plied it to humanity, and made it the basis of a social 
doctrine, at once grand, beautiful, and inspiring ; in pur- 
suing his social application of the doctrine we have seen 
— what he does not appear to have seen, — its applica- 
tion to the doctrine of Communion with Jesus, and 
through him with God, by which must be effected a com- 
plete revolution, not in religious belief, but in theological 
science. 'These three applications complete the cycle 
of human relations and inquiries. We hold ourselves 
able now to produce a perfect synthesis of philosophy, 
politics, including ethics, and theology, all harmonizing 
with the ‘* Word of Life,’ borne witness to by the 
Apostles, and which Jesus was. This metaphysical 
principle, which becomes, as it were, a universal solvent 
of whatever pertains to life, is simply that the me can 
never manifest itself, that is, live, save in communion 
with the not-me. ‘This is the principle on which is 
based our new system of philosophy, of which we spoke 
in the last number of this Journal ; but important as 
we had found this principle in the region of metaphys- 
ics, we had not suspected half its importance in the re- 
gions of politics and theology, till reading this work by 
Mr. Leroux. We see now the literal truth of what 
has been asserted of Christ as the mediator between 
God and man ; we see how he can be both literally and 
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truly, and indissolubly God-man, and therefore strictly 
a mediator between God and man; how his mediation 
can and does hold, in God’s providential plan for the 
salvation of men, the place commonly assigned to it; 
and how he can communicate his life to the world, and 
by so doing become literally, really, not by way of ex- 
ample, representation, or imputation, the life and salva- 
tion of the world. ‘These great doctrines, which have 
been asserted and held on to by the Church, as if life 
and death depended on them, which have been great 
and painful mysteries, and which in these days have 
driven so many from the Church and from Christianity, 
if we do not greatly deceive ourselves, we can clear up, 
make philosophically plain and certain, in the most 
simple and literal sense, and on as high a degree of ev- 
idence, as that which we have for our own existence. 
A glorious discovery, for which we thank God, and 
which restores us without any subtlety, without any 
refining on terms, to the great household of believers. 
Epiror. 


Arr. II. — Select Prose Works of Milton, with a Pre- 
liminary Discourse and Notes. By J. A. Sr. Joun. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son. 2 vols. 1836. 


WE have had lying on our table, for some years, this 
beautiful edition of Milton’s Select Prose Works, and 
we have often, while reading it, resolved to set about 
that which we have at last attempted. But we have 
been deterred not more by the importance of the sub- 
ject, than by the recollection of the great spirits who 
have already earned rich harvests of applause in this 
field. ‘The article by Mr. Macaulay, published in the 
Edinburgh Review, would seem to forbid further com- 
ment, where the critic has left his reader in doubt 
which most to admire, the splendor of his criticism, or 
the lofty grandeur of his original. Then, too, Mr. 
St. John, the editor of these neat and elegant volumes, 
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has given a preliminary discourse, which displays a 
keen and warm admiration for these writings, expressed 
in a fervid strain of noble eloquence, which inspires 
that gentle apprehension for the “ bright countenance 
of truth,” so soothing “in the quiet and still air of de- 
lightful studies.” * 

In a fine London edition of the Prose Works of John 
Milton, published in the year 1838, there is a well 
written review by the editor, Mr. Robert Fletcher, in 
which he laments that some effort had not before been 
made to “popularize, in a multum in parvo shape, the 
prose works of our great poet.” We have here an 
edition that completes his desires ; an edition in which 
great judgment has been exercised in selecting, from va- 
rious tracts, those portions likely to prove most agreea- 
ble to the public. While they give a proper conception 
of the opinions of Milton, they also contain some of 
the purest specimens of his style. Indeed, we think 
that some one of our own publishing houses would 
find it to their interest to bring out an edition of this 
work. ‘The nice taste and the correct discrimination 
displayed in this selection would command for it a 
ready sale. It would be of great use to many, who 
know nothing of these writings, and of service to 
some, who, while they know of them, yet neglect and 
turn away from these rich well-springs of truth. ¢ 

Like all great messengers, Milton was, while living, 
persecuted, and since his death has been the object of 
malignant hatred, by those whose place of abiding is 
fast by the “seat of the scorner.” He whose ‘ words 
are oracles for mankind, whose love embraces all coun- 
tries, and whose voice sounds through all ages,” has 
been slighted, misrepresented, abused, and reviled by 


* The writer might have mentioned, in this connexion, the splen- 
did Essay on Milton, by Dr. Channing, not at all inferior, in our 
judgment, to Mr. Macaulay’s. — Ep. 

+ A judicious selection from the prose works of Milton, in 2 vol- 
umes, 12mo, was published by Bowles and Dearborn in this city, in 
1826. It is preceded by a well written and valuable preface, on the 
character and writings of Milton. — Ep. 
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those whose greatest glory should have been, that they 
were the countrymen of Milton, — not Milton the poet, 
—but Milton the statesman. He who wielded a pen 
that made Europe quake, and perpetuated political truths 
based upon eternal justice, — truths that were to warm 
and kindle up mankind forever after in the pursuit of 
right against might. 

Before we approach these fountains of living light, 
let us turn and see how it was that he, who had been 
educated in seclusion, and mingled with the scholars, 
the gentle and well bred in his youth, did desert all, 
and peril his life in the wild tumult and hot strife of 
religious and political dissension, only that he might 
bear witness to the light that was in him. 

John Milton was the son of John Milton, a scrivener 
of good repute, in the city of London. He was born 
in the year 1608, and was carefully educated under the 
supervision of his father, who was a man of refined 
taste. He was destined for the Church, and gave great 
promise of eminence ; for he was an assiduous and dili- 
gent youth, and was noted for his complete learning 
and elegant scholarship, at the University of Cambridge, 
where he obtained his degrees. But he declined to 
take orders, and refused to subscribe to the articles of 
faith, considering that so doing was subscribing slave. 

In thus early displaying his independence of opinion 
in his religious belief, he did but follow the example 
set him by his father, while he obeyed the honest im- 
pulse of his nature ; for his father had been disinherited 
by his grandfather for deserting the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Shortly after he left the University he retired into 
the country with his father, who had then relinquished 
business with a handsome estate ; and while there he 
continued his studies, selecting no particular profession, 
but devoting himself to the cultivation of all. 

It was in these years of sweet scholastic solitude, 
that he produced his Mask of Comus, than which there 
is not a nobler poem in any language. ‘This brought 
him great fame among the polite and refined of the 
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day, and was widely circulated for a while in manu- 
script; so that when he started on his travels soon after 
this, (which was in 1638,) he carried with him letters 
commanding, in his behalf, attention from the most 
eminent men of the Continent. 

He went first to France, and while in Paris was in- 
troduced by Lord Scudamore, the English Ambassador, 
to Hugo Grotius, with whom he had a very interesting 
interview. From Paris he went into Italy, and coming 
to Florence, in that city he mingled freely with the re- 
fined and learned, and, by the elegant displays of his 
own accomplishments and learning, won the admira- 
tion and regard of all. The scholars and wits of that 
place vied with one another in entertaining him, and 
celebrated his many merits in their compositions. 

With many of those brilliant spirits of that favored 
landshe formed an intimacy, which was continued tfor 
years after his return home, as we find by his familiar 
letters. From Florence he travelled to Rome, and was 
there again treated with marked kindness and attention 
by Lucas Holstensius, the librarian of the Vatican, the 
Cardinal Barberino, and other persons of distinction in 
that famous city. From Rome he proceeded to Naples, 
and there made the friendship of the Marquis of Villa, 
a man of “singular merit and virtue,” and who was 
afterwards celebrated by Milton in a poem, as he had 
been by Tasso, in his Jerusalem Delivered, and his Di- 
alogue on Friendship. Happy and fortunate lot! thus 
to be the object of regard, and to have his merits re- 
corded, and his virtues enshrined, for the admiration of 
posterity, in the works of these great poetic minds! 

He had intended, after having thus visited the finest 
parts of Italy, to go over into Sicily, and thence to 
Greece ; but the news from England of the difficul- 
ties between the Parliament and the King changed his 
mind, and he determined to return home, to mingle 
with his countrymen in their toil for freedom, thinking 
it unworthy of him to be loitering away his time in 
luxurious ease, while his native land was distracted, 
and his fellow men at home were battling in fierce 
strife for liberty. 
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He returned to Rome, notwithstanding the desire of 
his friends that he should remain away; for by the 
freedom of his speech when there he had aroused the 
vindictive feelings of many of his hearers. And to this 
he was no doubt provoked by having himself seen the 
dreadful persecution undergone in the Prison of the In- 
quisition, by one of the finest scientific minds the world 
ever knew, —by Galileo, —whom he visited when 
imprisoned for asserting the motion of the earth, and 
opposing the old notions of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans. 

From Rome he went to Florence; and after being 
there a while he went to Venice, and from that port he 
shipped his books and music for England. He then 
took his route by Verona and Milan, and along the 
lake of Leman to Geneva; and thence he*returned 
through France the same way he came, and arrived 
safe in England after an absence of one year and three 
months, ‘‘having seen more, learned more, and con- 
versed with more famous men, and made more real im- 
provement than most others in double the time.” 

On his return home, he again devoted himself to the 
solitude of his study, and to the teaching of several 
youths, (among whom were his nephews,) who were 
intrusted to his care ; and in his own house he formed 
quite an academic institute, where his scholars, like the 
disciples of the philosophers of old, gathered around 
him, and by assiduity added to their stores of know- 
ledge, while with his advice and counsel they were 
purifying and elevating their feelings.* 

In the year 1641, the nation was in great ferment 
with the religious disputes of the day, which were 
intimately connected with the chief political questions 
then agitated. This roused Milton, who was alive to 
the close association of the two subjects; and for the 
furtherance of his political designs, the support of lib- 


* That is, in plain terms Milton became a schoolmaster. We do not 
like this squeamishness in Milton’s Biographers, about admitting a 
fact by no means dishonorable to him. — Ep. 
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erty, he issued a powerful tract upon Prelatical Episco- 
pacy. This served to work out a good end, and 
strengthen the cause of the liberalists. For this, as 
for other reasons of a like nature, he was prompted to 
write several other polemical tracts, during that year, 
and then he dropped the subject forever. 

In 1643 he married, being then 35 years old. After 
a month his wife, by his permission, went to visit her 
relations; and when sent for by him, — for reasons 
which are as yet unexplained, — she refused to return, 
and dismissed his messenger with contempt. 

He was deeply wounded by this treatment, and 
maintained towards her a dignified and resolute indif- 
ference. Mortified, and full of sorrow, he found relief 
in the contemplation of his very source of woe; and 
after reflection upon it, he projected and published 
his work upon Divorce, which is to this day one of the 
most famous works on the subject ever printed. 

Affairs had now assumed a new aspect, and the Pres- 
byterian party had, after a great struggle with Royalty, 
gained the ascendency, and then ruled supreme in the 
councils of the nation. 

The King and his abettors were fighting in the field 
for that authority, they had before vainly endeavored 
to establish with the arm of civil power. The Presby- 
terians were now in their day of prosperity ; they had 
been oppressed but were now triumphant. Adversity 
had not been of use to them. ‘They did not learn 
charity, or humanity, from her Jessons, but now exer- 
cised authority with a lordly air, and wielded the sword 
of State with presumptuous arrogance. Among other 
acts of great inconsistency and oppression, they estab- 
lished a supervision of the press under the control of 
an authorized licenser, and at the same time endeavored 
to suppress the freedom of speech. ‘This base desertion 
of the principles for which they had contended, this 
mean exercise of authority in that, in which they had 

suffered the most, and against which they had clamored 
the loudsst, excited Milton to the writing of the Areopa- 
gitica. ‘This pamphlet was written by him upon this 
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shameful abuse. He had before acted in concert with 
them, as the movement party of the day; but when 
they abandoned and treasonably betrayed the rights of 
Man, they left him where he had always been, stand- 
ing on the rock of truth fast by his principles. 

There is not a nobler vindication of the freedom of 
speech, and the liberty of the press, to be found any- 
where, than in this pamphlet. 

This book was published in 1644, and in this year he 
was reconciled to his wife, who sought him out, and 
unexpectedly to him fell at his feet, and with tears be- 
sought his love and forgiveness. In this as in other 
instances, have we a strong evidence of the mildness 
and gentleness of his feelings ; for although his resent- 
ment had been aroused by her wicked abandonment of 
him, yet when she returned home, repentant and in 
sorrow, he joyfully received her, and forgave all. Nay 
more, when defeat and route had fallen upon the royal 
standard, he generously took home her father, and his 
whole family, who were attached to the cause of 
the monarchy, — protected them during the heat of his 
party triumph, and finally interested himself to secure 
their estates from confiscation, although they had in 
their days of prosperity prompted his wife to her diso- 
bedience and desertion of her republican husband ; 
thus showing a high-heartedness which was above 
malice, and in keeping with and but a practical domes- 
tic application of the pure upright faith professed by 
him, which was stern and unyielding in the pursuits of 
right, but humane and gentle in the use of power and 
advantage. 

He was now an eminent man, and his bold pen had 
won for him a public fame and name. About this time 
he was well nigh being swept into the mid current of 
popular politics, and it was contemplated making him 
the Adjutant General, under Sir William Waller; but 
this design was abandoned upon the remodelling of the 
army, and he was left at his studies. 

The King was imprisoned and tried, and then it was 
that the true faith and intentions of many were made 
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clear. The Presbyterian party, who had professed Dem- 
ocratic Republicanism, while their hopes of office were 
high, —like many in our own days, who, when they have 
attained their hopes, or been rejected by the people for 
better men, desert their cause, abandon their principles, 
while they hold on to their name, and fight under their 
old banners, that they may more surely but more base- 
ly injure truth, —being now in the minority and out 
of power, became noisy in their lamentations over 
the King’s fate, and endeavored by every means to 
prevent his execution, using all arguments, and stop- 
ping at nothing to undo what they themselves had 
brought about. For when they found that there was 
an unflinching determination of the Democracy to 
punish this man for his enormities and wicked mis- 
government, 

“They who”—to use Milton’s language —“had been fiercest 
against their prince, under the notion of a tyrant, and no mean in- 
cendiaries of the war against him, when God out of his providence 
and high disposal hath delivered him into the hands of their breth- 
ren, on a sudden and in a new garb of allegiance, which their doings 
have long since concealed, they plead for him, pity him, extol him, 
and protest against those who talk of bringing him to the trial of 
Justice, which is the Sword of God, superior to all mortal things, in 
whose hand soever, by apparent signs, his testified will is to put it.” 

Upon the happening of this event, Milton published 
his “Tenure of Kings,” from which is quoted the 
above passage, so applicable in its spirit to our own 
times, so true of all political trucksters, who shout loud- 
ly for the Democracy, while they have hopes of using 
and abusing it, but who basely betray its confidence and 
abandon it, whenever they are required to put in prac- 
tice their own professions. This book was published 
1649, and served very much to tranquilize and calm 
the public mind upon that which had passed. 

After the establishment of the Commonwealth, he 
was called to the post of Latin Secretary, by the Coun- 
cil of State, which station he held till the Restoration. 
This was an office of great importance, inasmuch as 
all the public correspondence with foreign States de- 
volved upon him. While holding this high and honor- 
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able public station, one so congenial with his feelings, 
and one for which he was so well fitted, he produced 
many State papers of great merit, and which contrib- 
uted to advance the fame of the Republic abroad. 

Upon the execution of Charles Stuart, there was 
published a book which was styled Eixoy Baotlixy, and 
which was pretended to have been written by the 
King, and left by him as a legacy and parting word to 
the world. It had a most unprecedented sale, owing to 
the curiosity excited by its appearance. As it was a 
work which was then likely to excite public sympathy, 
when public sympathy would be thrown away upon a 
bad and unworthy object, while at the same time it 
would abuse and mislead the public mind, the Parlia- 
ment called upon Milton to write an answer to it, and 
to furnish an antidote for this lying poison, which it is 
well believed was never written by the King, but was 
manufactured and industriously circulated by the ene- 
mies of the people, and the friends of arbitrary power, 
with a hope that by its means they could unsettle 
the public mind, weaken the Republic, and reéstablish 
the tyranny. 

Milton accordingly wrote his ‘E:xovoxdasns ; and truly 
was he an Image-breaker; for with merciless force 
he entered the temple, and with his own right arm shat- 
tered the Idol that they had bid all mankind bow down 
before. 

Charles the Second, who was then residing upon the 
Continent, hired Salmasius, a man of great learning, 
and the successor of the celebrated Scaliger, as hono- 
rary professor at Leyden, to write a work in defence of 
his father and of the monarchy. For this work Charles 
paid Salmasius one hundred jacobuses. In the execu- 
tion of this book, Salmasius filled it pretty plentifully 
with insolent abuse of all the public men of the Com- 
monwealth, and those prominent in the Revolution; 
both from a natural inclination, and according to direc- 
tions. In this he was quite expert ; for though he was 
a fine scholar and very famed for his learning, yet as it 
has been said of him,—‘ This prince of scholars 
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seemed to have erected his throne upon a heap of 
stones, that he might have them at hand to throw at 
every one’s head who passed by.” 

Immediately upon the appearance of this book, the 
Council of State unanimously selected Milton to an- 
swer it; and he, in obedience to this call, prepared and 
published his Defence of the People of England, a 
work of great worth and power, and which was writ- 
ten at intervals, during the moments snatched from his 
official duties, when he was weakened and infirm. 
This book was read everywhere. Europe rang with 
it, and wonder at its force filled all minds. 

By some it has been said that the Council presented 
him with £1000 as a reward, which was no mean sum 
in those days of specie circulation. But empty thanks 
were all that he received. Neither this nor any other 
of his writings ever obtained one cent for him from the 
public purse, as he asserts in his Second Defence. While 
Milton was thus receiving attentions from all quarters, 
it was much otherwise with his arrogant opponent ; for 
he suffered not only by the severity of Milton’s reply, 
but was slighted and treated ill by Christiana, Queen 
of Sweden, who had invited him to her court, among 
other learned men. Upon the reading of Milton’s 
** Defence,’”? she was so delighted therewith, that her 
opinion of Salmasius changed, and she became indif- 
ferent to him, which he perceiving, left her court, and 
retired to Spa, in Germany, where he shortly after died 
of chagrin. 

Milton had been for many years suffering from a 
weakness in his eyes, arising out of his severe applica- 
tion to his studies. Year after year his sight became 
more and more dim, until his physicians warned him 
that unless he ceased his continual toil, he would be- 
come totally blind. This for a while he heeded ; but 
the urgent call made upon him in the production of 
this answer to Salmasius, led him again to over-appli- 
cation, and he became wholly blind. Notwithstanding 
his blindness, he still continued the discharge of his 
official duties, and employed his leisure moments in 
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the production of various other political tracts, in an- 
swer to the many abusive works issued by the royalists. 

On the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the taking 
place of the difficulties that followed, he wrote a 
‘Letter to a Statesman,” [supposed to be General 
Monk,] in which he gave a brief delineation of a “ free 
Commonwealth, easy to be put in practice, and with- 
out delay.” Finding affairs were growing worse and 
worse, the people more and more unsettled, and that a 
King was likely to be reéstablished, and the Common- 
wealth subverted, he wrote and published his ‘“ Ready 
and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
and the Excellence thereof, Compared with the Incon- 
veniences and Dangers of admitting Kingship in this 
Nation.” ‘This short paper was published in 1659-60, 
and even after this he published his ‘ Notes on a late 
Sermon entitled the Fear of God and the King, preach- 
ed at Mercer’s Chapel, on March 25th, 1660, by Dr. 
Mathew Griffith,” the very year, and within a month 
of the Restoration; so that his voice was the last to 
bear witness against the overthrow of liberty and the 
restoration of tyranny. 

Upon the return of Charles, he fled, and lay conceal- 
ed, during which time his books, the ‘E:movoxiasyg, 
and ‘‘ Defence of the People of England,” were burned 
by the common hangman! An indictment was found 
against him, and a warrant for his arrest placed in the 
hands of the sergeant-at-arms. ‘The act of indemnity 
was passed, and he received the benefit of it, and came 
forth from his concealment, but was arrested, and short- 
ly after, by order of the House of Commons, discharg- 
ed, upon his paying the fees to the sergeant-at-arms, 
who had endeavored to exact them from him, which 
he resisted, and appealed to the House. And thus, al- 
though a prisoner, he still displayed a determination 
and resolution to oppose that oppression in his own 
person, against which he had so stoutly battled for the 
whole people. 

He now retired from public life forever ; and when 
an offer was afterwards made to him by the King, to 
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return to his old post of Secretary, he refused it, al- 
though pressed by his wife to accept it, and to her en- 
treaties answered thus: ‘ Thou art in the right; you 
and other women would ride in your coach; for me, 
my aim is to live and die an honest man.” 

This offer has been denied by Doctor Johnson, in his 
life of Milton, and that too without sufficient foundation, 
for the contradiction is made without proof; and when 
Dr. Newton, in his admirable account of Milton, publish- 
ed in his splendid edition of the Poetical Works of Mil- 
ton, confirms it, and asserts that these very words were 
from Milton’s wife only twenty years before the publi- 
cation of his edition. 'The Doctor has in this, as in 
other instances, displayed a malicious desire to detract 
from his merits; his envy no doubt being excited by 
this unbending integrity of one, whose political opinions 
were serious enough in the Doctor’s eyes to affect even 
his merits as a poet. For this, as for other offences, 
has he received again and again that censure* which he 
so richly deserved ; but from no one with more force 
than from Mr. St. John, in his able Preliminary Dis- 
course to these volumes. We quote a passage. 

“ Another sore point with Johnson was, that Milton should be said 
to have rejected, after the Restoration, the place of Latin Secretary 
to Charles the Second. Few men heartily believe in the existence 
of virtue above their own reach. He knew what he would have 
done under similar circumstances ; he knew that had he lived dur- 
ing the period of the Commonwealth, a similar offer from the Regi- 
cides would have met with no ‘sturdy refusal’ from him; he knew 
it was in his eyes no sin to accept of a pension from one whom he 
considered an usurper; how then could he believe, what must have 
humiliated him in his own esteem, that the old blind republican, bend- 
ing beneath the weight of years and indigence, still cherished heroic 
virtues in his soul, and spurned the offer of a tyrant! Oh, but he 
had filled the same office under Oliver Cromwell ! 

“Milton regarded ‘Old Noll’ as a greater and better ‘ Sylla,’ to 
whom, in the motto to his work against the restoration of Kingship, 


he compares him, and evidently hoped to the last, what was always, 
perhaps, intended by the Protector, and understood between them, 





* We do not assent to this censure of Dr. Johnson. Dr. Johnson 
may have failed to appreciate in all instances the merits of Milton, 
but to accuse him of malice or envy towards Milton is altogether 
wrong. Mr. St. John, in the passage which follows, is just to Mil- 
ton, but unjust to Johnson. — Eb. 
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that, as soon as the troubles of the times should be properly appeas- 
ed, he would establish the Republic. In this Milton consented to 
serve with him, not to serve him; for Cromwell always professed to 
be the servant of the people. And after all, there was some differ- 
ence between Cromwell and Charles the Second. With the former 
the author of Paradise Lost had something in common; they were 
both great men, they were both enemies to that remnant of feudal 
barbarism, which, supported by prejudice and ignorance, had for 
ages exerted so fatal an influence over the destinies of their country. 
Minds of such an order, —in some things, though not in all, re- 
sembling, — might naturally enough codperate; for they could re- 
spect each other. But with what sense of decorum, or reverence 
for his own character, remembering the glorious cause for which he 
had struggled, could Milton have reconciled his conscience to 
taking office under the returned Stuart, to mingle daily with the 
crowd of atheists who blasphemed the Almighty, and with swinish 
vices debased his Image in the polluted chambers of Whitehall. 
The poet regarded them with contemptuous abhorrence; and, if I 
am not exceedingly mistaken, described them under the names of 
devils, in the court of their patron and inspirer below. Besides, even 
had they possessed the few virtues compatible with servitude, it 
would have been matter of constant chagrin, of taunt and reviling 
on one side, and silent hatred on the other, to have brought together 
republican and slave in the same bureau, and to have compelled a 
democratic pen to mould correct phrases for a despicable master. 
So far, however, was the biographer from comprehending the char- 
acter of the man whose life he undertook to write, that he seems to 
have thought it an imputation on him, and a circumstance for which 
it is necessary to pity his lot, that the dissolute nobles of the age 
seldom resorted to his humble dwelling! The sentiment is worthy 
of Salmasius. But was there then living a man who would not have 
been honored by passing under the shadow of that roof? by listen- 
ing to the accents of those inspired lips? by being greeted and re- 
membered by him whose slightest commendation was immortality ? 
Elijah, or Elisha, or Moses, or David, or Paul of Tarsus, would have 
sat down with Milton and found in him a kindred spirit. But the 
slave of Lady Castlemaine, or the traitor Monk, or Rochester, or the 
husband of Miss Hyde, or that Lord Chesterfield, who saw what 
Hamilton describes, and dared not with his sword revenge the in- 
sult, might forsooth have thought it a piece of condescension to be 
seen in the Delphic Cavern of England, whence proceeded those 
sacred verses which in literature have raised her above all other na- 
tions, to the level of Greece herself! ” 


Upon his release from arrest he retired to the obscu- 
rity and solitude of his own dwelling, where he passed 
his time in the composition of his Paradise Lost, Para- 
dise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. During this 
time he also produced a History of Britain, with seve- 
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ral other prose works. In 1674 he expired, worn out 
with illness and a life of toil; he died without a groan, 
and so gentle and placid was his departure, that they 
who were round him did not perceive it. 

Although all of his political writings were called 
forth by the events that were passing before him, and 
were for that reason local in their immediate applica- 
tion, yet they are so catholic and elemental in their 
spirit, that we can hardly believe that they were written 
in an age when feudal tenures were not abolished, and 
before any people had as yet secured their own free- 
dom. 

His Areopagitica was his first political work ; and al- 
though it was written for a special purpose, and with a 
view to a then existing evil, it is still a pamphlet that 
might very well be published at this day, as the decla- 
ration of our opinions upon this subject of the liberty 
of the press. 

The very motto of the book, taken from Euripides, 


and translated by himself, indicates the whole spirit and 
intent of it. 


“This is true liberty, when freeborn men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise, 
Who neither can, or will, may hold his peace ; 
What can be juster in a state than this ?” 


After discussing the real merits of the question then 
before him, he departs altogether from that topic ; and 
as he always did, generously claimed the same right for 
mankind, that he had sought for Englishmen. And 
then it is he utters this fine sentence, which shows a 
noble enthusiasm in his cause, and a firm belief in its 
justice. ‘Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to conscience above all lib- 
erties |!” 

After this work he wrote his “Tenure of Kings.” 
The design of this pamphlet has been already explain- 
ed. We may judge of its liberal character by these 
few passages. At first he alludes to the treasonable 
desertion of principles by those, who were then turbu- 
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lent for the King’s release, and who had mainly helped 
to provoke and carry on the war. Afterwards he de- 
clares this general principle; ‘‘No man, who knows 
aught, can be so stupid as to deny that all men nat- 
urally were born free, being the image and resemblance 
of God himself.” And after this proclamation of that 
essential truth, he proceeds to analyze the history 
of society, and shows by reason, scriptural author- 
ity, general history, and the universal opinions of 
mankind, that all government proceeds from the peo- 
ple, is created by them for their comfort and good, 
and is subject to their control, whether it be patriar- 
chal, despotic, or aristocratic ; and that no king or 
potentate holds by any other authority than the con- 
sent of the people; which being withdrawn his rule 
ceases, and for his crimes his life may be forfeited ; — 
declaring that this must be so, ‘‘ unless the people must 
be thought created all for him singly, which were a 
kind of treason against the dignity of mankind to 
affirm.” 

And after all this he shows his charity for his fellow 
men, wherever they may be, by saying, ‘‘ Who knows 
not that there is a mutual bond of amity and brother- 
hood between man and man all over the world ; neither 
is it the English sea that can sever us from that duty 
and relation.” It is this sentiment, and such like this, 
that demands of us our admiration and regard for this 
purest of men. 

In the same manner does he fight the same fight in 
his “E:xovoxhasns and ‘ Defence of the English Peo- 
ple,” fearlessly breaking new ground in behalf of the 
“ Rights of Man,” as if he considered it to be his great- 
est glory to be the champion of his race, while he was 
defending his countrymen. 

In the ‘Erxovoxlasns, after refuting the many lies 
uttered by the king’s lip-workers, he says, ‘It is my 
determination that through me the truth shall be spo- 
ken, and not smothered, but sent abroad in her native 
confidence of her single self, to earn how she can her 
entertainment in the world, and to find out her own 
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readers.” Hearken then again to his words, which 
now, near two hundred years after they were published, 
come like a solemn and prophetic voice from out the 
writings of the old, blind republican. 


“ Men are born and created with a better title to their freedom, 
than any king hath to his crown. And liberty of person and right 
of self-preservation is much nearer, and more natural, and more worth 
to all men than the property of their goods and wealth.” 


This is our truth, the corner-stone of our faith. Here 
we stand, and alone of nations have made this our prac- 
tice, and thereby given a healthful example to all men. 
These things he believed, and, for the first time for 
ages, did he announce to the world those truths which 
were to unsettle tyranny and open the way to univer- 
sal freedom. 

When the King was about to return, he published 

“'The Mode of Establishing a Free Commonwealth.” 
This was the last blast blown to rouse the people from 
their lethargy. With a prophetic energy did he predict 
the ills that would fall upon the nation, should the 
King again be established. How sadly have his words 
been realized in the gilded misery that now surrounds 
his country, where starving millions toil like beasts 
of the field to fatten a licentious and debased aristoc- 
racy ! ) 
In this book he told the people that ‘‘ no government 
was nearer the precepts of Christ than a free Common- 
wealth, wherein they who are the greatest are perpetu- 
al servants to the public, and yet are not elevated above 
their brethren, live soberly in their families, walk the 
streets as other men, may be spoken to freely, familiar- 
ly, friendly, without adoration.” After extolling the 
excellent beauty of freedom, and exhorting them to 
stand by their rights, he thus concludes, with these 
passages so full of grand and pathetic eloquence. 


“T have no more to say at present; few words will save us, well 
considered ; few and easy things, now seasonably done. But if the 
people be so affected as to prostitute religion and liberty to the vain 
and groundless apprehension, that nothing but Kingship can restore 
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trade, not remembering the frequent plagues and pestilences that 
then wasted this city, such as through God’s mercy we never have 
felt since ; and that trade flourishes nowhere more than in the free 
Commonwealths of Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, before 
their eyes at this day ; yet if trade be grown so craving and impor- 
tunate, through the profuse living of tradesmen, that nothing can 
support it but the luxurious expenses of a nation upon trifles or su- 
perfluities, so as if the people generally should betake themselves to 
frugality, it might prove a dangerous matter, lest tradesmen should 
mutiny for want of trading; and that therefore we must forego, and 
set to sale religion, liberty, honor, safety, all concernments, divine 
or human, to keep up trading. What I have spoken is the language 
of that which is not called amiss, ‘The Good Old Cause ;’ if it 
seem strange to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, than con- 
vincing to backsliders. Thus much I should perhaps have said, 
though I was sure I should have spoken only to trees and stones, 
and had none to cry to, but with the prophet, ‘ O Earth, Earth, Earth !’ 
to tell the very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf to ; 
nay, though what I have spoke should happen, [which Thou suffer 
not, who didst create mankind free! nor Thou next who didst redeem 
us from being the servants of men! ] to be the last words of our ex- 
piring liberty.” 

The political works of this great man have been dil- 
igently suppressed, and his political fame traduced ; 
while they, who could not deny him merit, have been 
busy before the world in lauding him as a poet, think- 
ing thus to lead men off from a knowledge of that 
wherein consisted his true greatness. We question much 
whether the dullest mind could read these books now, 
without being roused and filled with enthusiasm for 
this apostle of liberty, and for his cause. 

In them he nobly vindicates the people and their 
rights. ‘‘ The Good Old Cause,” as he calls it, warms 
him up, and he writes with an exulting energy that 
would make your blood gush with delight. His opin- 
ions were not the distempered thoughts of a factionist. 
He never allowed his feelings to be warped by a selfish 
regard for party advancement. He knew no party, but 
generously devoted his whole soul to the cause of his 
country, and in defence of the rights of mankind. In 
his old age his greatest glory was, that he had always 
written and spoken openly, in defence of liberty and 
against slavery. 

The truths which he wrote in his matured years, as 
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applying to the condition of his unfortunate country, 
were but repetitions of the faith of his youth, as he 
had powerfully expressed it in his Comus. 


“Tmpostor, do not charge most innocent Nature, 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictates of spare temperance: 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d, 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, ~ 

And she no whit encumbered with her store : 
And then the giver would be better thanked, 
His praise due paid; for swinish gluttony 
Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted, base ingratitude, 

Crams and blasphemes his feeder.” 


Even now, while we conclude these few pages, 
our pen falters, and we feel disposed to abandon the 
task. His magnificence overpowers us. How can we 
point out the excellence of that which commands the 
admiration of all men, and is beyond the loftiest praise 
of the most eloquent? Again and again have we 
turned over the leaves of this work, with the intention 
of selecting passages worthy of comment and regard, 
and so thickly have they flowed in upon us, that page 
after page has been exhausted, and we had not finished. 
How idle, then, to select from these masterpieces of el- 
oquence and storehouses of truth! How vain to 
dwell upon his merits, when every line of his splendid 
composition tells of his measureless learning and infi- 
nite purity of thought. His style, at once grand 
and simple, is happily suited to convey conviction 
to the mind, and inspire the soul with fervid en- 


ergy. 


While his works are filled with noble conceptions, 


clothed in language of corresponding state and gran- 
deur, we nowhere find any attempt at fine rhetoric for 
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mere empty display. The whole subject sweeps on 
with solemn magnificence, but with no idle pomp. 
From the depths of his soul did he speak, and his 
words were as fire, scorching to his enemies, and life- 
giving and cheering to those who love “ truth and wis- 
dom, not respecting numbers and big names.” 

The most inspiring view, that can be taken of the 
soul of these writings, is that they are, even at this 
day, far in advance of the social condition that exists 
in this land of liberal and enlightened principles of 
government. The precepts, by which he would wish 
us to be guided, are the pure and humane doctrines of the 
Saviour of man. He did not fight only for the liberties 
of Englishmen, contending for English rights, citing 
the charters of English liberty,— no, not he, —all 
mankind were alike to him, and for man alone he 
spake. No such Hebrew spirit animated his noble soul. 

He proclaimed the rights of man, as man, and assert- 
ed his rights, natural and social, without ever launch- 
ing out into Utopian speculations and visionary concep- 
tions, the practical utility of which no one can affirm, 
and the application of which would have worked out 
ills innumerable, rooting up and overthrowing ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand social rights, that had grown 
up with the state itself. He asserted abstractions; but 
with an intimate knowledge of men and their affairs, 
he steadily avoided violating those relative rights, to 
suddenly encroach on which would have been even as 
great a despotism as the rugged foot of feudal barbari- 
ty, with which his country had been oppressed. 

From the generous and life-giving precepts of the 
Gospel did he draw his faith. He there learned chari- 
ty for the misdoings of men, as well as belief in their 
power to resist evil and attain truth. He there learned 
love for mankind, as he imbibed a stern, unyielding 
hate for tyranny and hypocrisy. 

No timid navigator, skirting along the shores and 
headlands, but a bold, adventurous spirit, he pushed 
forth upon a wild, tempestuous sea of troubles, with 
murky night of ignorance and superstition surrounding 
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him. The “ Telemachus ” of Fenelon might have been 
the “first dim promise of a great deliverance, the un- 
developed germ of the charter of the code,” for the 
whole French people. But in these writings of Milton 
we have a full and manly assertion of those rights and 
duties, which all men owe one to the other, and all to 
society, and which are far, far beyond the simple truths 
conveyed in this beautiful and easy fiction. 

Well might the French monarch have “‘ The De- 
fence ” burned by the common hangman! Well might 
he for whom “a million peasants starved to build Ver- 
sailles,” look down with horror and fear upon that 
work, for in it were truths which have roused up men 
to assert their rights. It was the vindication of a no- 
ble people, who had trampled under their feet the yoke 
that oppressed them, and had brought to punishment 
the tyrant who reigned over them. These works and 
the events that produced them have an interest to us. 
Englishmen may slight them, but we look on them 
with exultation, — they are associated with our own his- 
tory, — they are connected with our own family legends, 
— and as they record the mighty struggle of the mighty 
with the powers and principalities of this earth, they 
should be reverenced and held sacred by us; they 
should be our household companions, as they were 
of those men whose blood now warms the hearts of an 
empire of freemen, who boast their lineage from a 
prouder source than kings, — the Puritans of New Eng- 
land. The men of that Revolution have never been 
fully understood. He who would wish to know the 
justice of their cause, let him read Milton, and let him 
read the real documents of the times. They have 
been abused and misrepresented by most historians. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his History of his Country, has com- 
prehended these martyrs in the cause of democratic 
rights, and dared to tell the truth concerning them. 
They and theirs were the settlers of this country. 
From them came the mighty forest of sturdy oaks, 
which in years after were to breast the storm of royal 
oppression and wrath, in this their refuge; and from 
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which tempest we,—- WE THE PEOPLE, came out 
gloriously triumphant ! 

Think not ill of them. Tread lightly upon their 
memories as you would upon their ashes. They who 
perished upon the scaffold, —they who found a home 
here, — they who died upon the field in England, or, 
worn out with anxiety and public care, sank to rest for- 
ever in their homes, — they who, like Cromwell, fought 
in the field and ruled in the council, —and they who, 
like Milton, have proclaimed from the study that “ man 
is free,’ have earned names that time will brighten, 
and have stood by truths that will secure the affections 
of a world hereafter. 


B. H. B. 
Philadelphia. 


Art. III. — Zanoni. By the Author of Pelham, Ri- 
enzi, Night and Morning, &c. New-York: 1842. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Or the general literary, moral, and philosophical 
merits of the author of Zanoni we have spoken so 
frequently, and at so great length, that we have no oc- 
casion to enlarge upon them again. We may say, how- 
ever, that these merits do not seem to us to be so ex- 
traordinary as we once thought them. Sir Edward’s 
Novels are not to us what they were. They please us 
less and less as our Own experience ripens, as deepens 
the romance of real life, and as we become more and 
more earnestly engaged in efforts to meliorate the ac- 
tual moral, intellectual, and physical condition of our 
brethren. We no longer crave, nor are we willing to 
submit to, the kind of excitement administered by these 
and kindred works. Such excitement is needed by 
no man, who comprehends what it is to be a man, and 
who is determined to perform in the great drama of 
life the part of a full grown man. Such a man needs 
no contrivance to save him from communion with him- 
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self, or to help him get rid of time. Get rid of time! 
alas! his grief is that time flies so swiftly, leaving him 
opportunity to do so little of the good that he would! 
Nor is this excitement healthy. It is never good to 
excite the mind or the heart overmuch, save when it 
can find immediate vent in actions which concern real 
life. A confirmed novel-reader is always morbid; on 
some sides preternaturally sensitive, on others preter- 
naturally callous; capable, it may be, of talking much 
fine sentiment, but wanting in that spiritual strength, 
in that moral robustness, which is equal to the perform- 
ance of a useful but difficult part in real life. The less 
fine sentiment we have on our lips, the more genuine 
feeling shall we have in our hearts, and the more noble 
and generous actions shall we perform. He, who stops 
to sentimentalize about poverty, will be the last to throw 
his cloak over the tattered gabardine of the beggar. 
This is no doubt all very antiquated, and altogether old- 
fashioned. But we hope our young friends, seated on 
rich ottomans, or reclining on soft couches, with the 
last new novel still moist from the press, will forgive 
this our antediluvianism. It is with no vinegar visage, 
nor pietistic cant, that we tell them to throw that novel 
aside, to rouse themselves from their indolence, and 
go forth and devote the sensibilities of their hearts, the 
richness of their fancies, and the creativeness of their 
imaginations, to the great and noble work of relieving 
actual distress, and of upbuilding the cause of truth 
and righteousness on the earth. O, my young friends, 
there is not such an overplus of generous sentiment, 
of warm and noble feeling, in this cold, wintry world 
of ours, that you have any to waste over a Paul Clifford 
or a Jack Shepherd. No; go forth into real life, and 
let your sensibilities flow out for the actually poor and 
wretched ; let the tear, so lovely in the eye of beauty, 
start at no fictitious wo. ‘That poor mother, watching 
by her dying boy in that miserable hovel, needs it ; those 
poor children, ragged, incrusted with filth, growing up 
to fill your penitentiaries, need it; the wrongs and 
outrages, man is everywhere inflicting on man, should 
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call it forth. Throw away the last new novel; go 
with me through these dark lanes, blind courts, into 
these damp cellars, unfurnished garrets, where poverty, 
vice, and crime are crowded together, —layer upon 
layer, — where breeds the corruption that pollutes our 
whole moral atmosphere. Here, my friends, is a vol- 
ume that may excite you; here is a work which 
you may read. Forget your luxury; forget your 
luxurious ease ; blush for your repinings, your senti- 
mental whimperings, your vapors and indigestion ; and 
remember that you are men and women; and that it 
is your business to make this earth a paradise, and every 
human heart a meet temple for the living God. De- 
cidedly, my young friends, you have no occasion to 
seek excitement in Jack Shepherd or in Ernest Mal- 
travers ; decidedly, you have no time to kill between 
dinner and the hour to dress for the evening lecture, the 
evening meeting, the theatre, or the assembly. No; you 
have duties, high and solemn duties, and no fine senti- 
ment, no ability to talk sweetly and pathetically of the 
last new novel, will weigh one feather in your favor, 
if you are not true to duty, in earnest to silence the 
groans of this nether world, and to deliver the whole 
creation into the glorious ‘liberty of the sons of God.” 

Passing from these general observations to the author 
under consideration, we cheerfully admit him to be the 
best of his class. We have heretofore defended even 
his morals. Morality has two aspects, one looking 
towards society, the other towards the individual. We 
regarded his earlier works as of a moral tendency un- 
der the first named aspect. He seemed to us to have 
some republican sympathies ; to be on the side of the 
people, against their masters ; and to demand, in loud 
and earnest tones, social ameliorations. We therefore 
pronounced the tendency of his works moral. But we 
have been deceived in him. He is, after all, a mere 
dilettante, a mere amateur reformer. He has no true 
sincerity, no deep earnestness. He is not the man to 
live and die for the popular cause. He is, after all, an 
aristocrat at heart, who finds nothing so honorable as 
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‘ancestral halls” and ‘ ancestral honors.’”? Under the 
other aspect he never taught any but a despicable morali- 
ty. We honored and defended him as one of the 
champions of the popular cause ; but finding upon a 
more intimate acquaintance that he has no real love for 
or attachment to that cause, we cease to defend him ; 
for we now see that he wants the only thing which 
could ever redeem him, and the only thing for which we 
ever gave him credit as a moralist. 

As a philosopher, it is enough to say that Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer is a phrenologist, with a slight dash of 
mesmerism. He, who can stop with phrenology as a 
system of philosophy, proves, according to his own doc- 
trine, that he wants at Jeast the bumps on which philo- 
sophy depends. Since George Combe made his tour in 
America, it has ceased to be allowable, for a man that 
would not be treated as a moral patient, to talk of phre- 
nology as a science. As mere craniology it may, for 
aught we know, be true; but nothing can equal its 
anti-philosophical and anti-scientific character, when 
carried beyond, unless it be the innocence of its advo- 
cates. Sir Edward has no doubt a mind somewhat 
given to reflection ; he possesses considerable acquaint- 
ance with books, though his reading is not very pro- 
found, nor much out of the common course; he has 
some insight into. the world as it goes, and makes many 
shrewd and striking remarks; but he shows nowhere 
the acquirements or the capacity of a philosopher. His 
philosophy of life, notwithstanding his pretensions, it 
would puzzle one exceedingly to collect from his writ- 
ings. | 

As an artist Bulwer’s merits are still less. He has 
no creative power, and we do not recollect a single 
original character, which, either in his novels or dra- 
mas, he has introduced into English literature. Pelham 
is a compound of Fleetwood and Gil Blas; Sir Regi- 
nald Glanville is a feeble copy of Falkland in Caleb 
Williams; Lester is old Magnus Troil, and his two 
daughters are Minna and Brenda; Montreuil is Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone ; and so we might go on through the 
VOL. V. NO. III. 44 
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whole list. The only originality he can possibly lay 
claim to is in the descriptions he gives of individuals of 
the genus dandy, and it is only when describing dan- 
dies that he ever gives evidence that he is dealing with 
a race of which he has some personal knowledge. His 
Women we have given our opinion of on a former oc- 
casion. ‘They are miserable enough. The only de- 
cent one amongst them, so far as we can recollect, is 
Madame de St. Ventadour, and she was most likely 
sketched from a casual acquaintance. 

Leaving his novels in general, and coming down to 
Zanoni, we find the same want of creative power, origi- 
nality of conception, and ability to sketch real charac- 
ter; the same flimsy sentiment, and false morality. As 
a work of art, Zanoni cannot be praised. It is the au- 
thor’s latest and darling production. He has been at 
work upon it for many years; he originally designed 
it to embody the wisdom of the ancient sages, and to 
contain the philosophy of the occult sciences. At 
least he said as much, some years since, when publish- 
ing some chapters of it in his Student. We had been 
long expecting it, and seized it the moment it was pub- 
lished, promising ourselves that we should at last ob- 
tain the author’s masterpiece. Well, we obtained it, 
read the greater part of it, and threw it down with a 
feeling of sore disappointment. Notwithstanding many 
passages written with great force and beauty, many 
just sentiments and shrewd remarks, we regard it as a 
complete failure, both as to its conception and execu- 
tion. The most tolerable portion is the first three chap- 
ters of the first book, relating to Pisani and his barbi- 
ton, which may be considered as an ingenious para- 
phrase of one of Mother Goose’s Melodies ; only here 
Pisani and his fiddle suffer together, whereas in Mother 
Goose they are happy together, which is more agreea- 
ble. Aside from this, what most pleases us in the 
sketch of Pisani is only slightly modified from the life 
and character of Beethoven. Nevertheless, we like 
old Pisani, and sympathize with him and his fiddle, 
and we bless Viola for insisting upon bringing out and 
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sustaining his opera of the Siren. She was a good 
daughter, that Viola, and had we been there, we would 
have told her so, and in the name of all suffering fathers 
have thanked her. 

There is nothing new in the conception of Zanoni. 
We had had the magician already in Saint-Leon, by 
Godwin, of which the character of Zanoni is in the 
main only a reproduction, and with variations and also 
with striking coincidences in Le Centenaire of de 
Balzac, of which Mejnour is a slightly improved copy. 
We have simply the conception of two Chaldean sages, 
who by means of science, known to the ancient frater- 
nities, which the modern Rosicrucians in some sort 
continued, that is, by possession of what is called the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, are able to 
preserve themselves in immortal youth, or in the prime 
and vigor of manhood, and in possession of unbounded 
wealth. They have command over the elements, and 
to a certain extent over the thoughts and emotions of 
the human heart. They can make nature and the vo- 
litions of men work for them. This is the conception, 
and one to which literature was by no means a stranger. 

Having conjured up these old Chaldeans, who have 
been alive on the earth for more than five thousand 
years, it is but fitting that the novelist should give them 
an appropriate task. - The gods should not be summon- 
ed, unless there be a work to be done to which only the 
gods are equal. Well, we have our two Chaldean 
sages, one an enthusiast for science, the other an en- 
thusiast for art ; —~ one the incarnation of mere intellect, 
the other of intellect softened and quickened by love. 
They are mighty magicians. They stood by the cradle 
of nations which have been long since forgotten. 
They know all the past ; are hoary with the wisdom of 
five thousand years. Matter is passible to their touch, 
and offers them no resistance; the secrets of nature 
and of humanity are open to their glance; they know 
what men are thinking at the opposite side of the 
globe ; well, these mighty magicians rise up before us, 
they come upon the stage, strut up and down, talk 
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largely, especially Mejnour, and in a manner not a little 
prosy, of the long time they have lived, the much they 
know, the great power they possess; but in the con- 
duct of the drama perform no part really transcending the 
reach of any ordinary mortal. The author never 
succeeds once in making the reader feel that they are 
magicians. Fora little while, in one or two scenes, 
you feel that Zanoni is not indeed gn every-day man ; 
but never that he must be the hoary sage he is said to 
be. The author proves that he himself, to say the least, 
is no magician. We can converse with his progeny at 
midnight, without any extraordinary emotion ; that is, 
assuming that we are awake at that hour, though, to 
our shame be it said, we did fall fast asleep over Zano- 
ni, even before midnight. 

But let this pass; we will take these sages as 
they are presented to us. Of their alleged longevity 
we say nothing, for they do not seem to have longer 
memories than the rest of us. The other powers as- 
cribed to them are by no means extraordinary. We 
can very easily believe it possible for men, without liv- 
ing five thousand years, to have all the powers they 
were said to possess. Our power over nature is greater 
than we dare exercise. ‘The influence, which these 
sages were said to have over the thoughts and volitions 
of others, is only what the mesmerizers tell us every 
day they can exert. That soul can commune with 
soul without the medium of words, and when our 
bodies are separated in space, is tolerably certain to 
any one who has ever loved, and been loved in return. 
That one man may throw the force of his own soul 
into the soul of another, is evinced every day, by 
every hero, every successful orator, and by every leader 
of the mob; and is an obvious induction from the 
very law of life itself. A handsome man, in the prime 
of life, rich, benevolent, distinguished, possessing gen- 
erous feelings, needs not to have lived five thousand 
"years, and to have studied all the occult sciences, to be 
able to inspire a timid but confiding girl with courage 
and strength to use her own natural faculties. 
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Viola is a very good girl, a charming daughter, as we 
have already said; but we do not find that she was 
anything very uncommon. She had light hair, dark 
eyes, a sweet voice, and a gentle disposition ; she was 
sixteen, small and slender of her age, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and given to dreaming. Is this the girl to 
take captive the heart of the mighty Chaldean, hoary 
with the wisdom of five thousand years, yet young in 
feeling and in looks, a sage who knew all the past and 
could foresee all the future, the man who had seen all 
that earth had of the noblest, fairest, and loveliest? 
We would by no means speak slightingly of Miss Viola. 
She is a very pretty girl, and a very charming singer ; 
but she is not in our judgment precisely the siren to 
charm the magician, to make him abandon all the 
fruits of his experience, to resign his immortality and 
power, and consent to become as very a Giles, or 
Hodge, as ever is to be found in all England. Zanoni 
when first introduced to us is a noble personage ; we do 
not wonder that he should have touched the heart of 
Viola. She, we can conceive, could have loved him, 
but with a far different love than that which is ascribed 
to her. Her love of him would have been pure, deep, 
and everlasting ; but it would have been worship, ado- 
ration of a superior being, of a divinity, not ordinary 
love of a fellow mortal. That Zanoni should have 
felt a lively interest in Viola, that he should have loved 
her as the strong, the noble, the generous love the 
weak, the pure, and the confiding, is also very con- 
ceivable ; but that he should really have loved one so 
far removed from his own lofty nature, really have 
fallen in love with her, and become willing to sacrifice, 
in order to make her his wife, the fruits of five thou- 
sand years of study, toil, and suffering, is what we 
cannot conceive. ‘That he could have parted with all 
he did for the love of woman, we hold to be very pos- 
sible, but not for Viola. Light hair, black eyes, slender 
form, simplicity, sweet voice, dreamy temper, in one 
of sixteen, are no doubt somewhat magical, and may 
do much ; but we should suppose Chaldean sages, with 
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the frosts of five thousand winters on their heads, 
though having in their hearts the accumulated heat of 
five thousand summers, might withstand them. They 
are very well; nay, if you will, indispensable ; but 
they are not all nor the chief requisites that a wise 
man demands in her he would make his wife. The 
wise man seeks in a wife a companion, another self, 
with a nature as rich, as strong, as lofty, and as aspir- 
ing as his own; but sweeter, gentler, and therefore, if 
you will, superior to his own. 

But suppose Mr. Zanoni was capable of falling in 
love with Miss Viola. Had he been the magician he 
was said to be, he ought to have been able to transfer 
her affections to Glyndon, and thus have relieved him- 
self as he wished, and made two human beings happy. 
But he has no more power this way than you or I 
should have. Viola will love him, and not Glyndon. 
Very well. Here, upon second thought, we can pardon 
the author ; for love, after all, is the oldest and mightiest 
of magicians; and when he takes up his lodging in the 
heart of even a Miss Viola Pisani, it will take more 
than Chaldean sages of five thousand years’ experi- 
ence to expel him. It is said even the Gods them- 
selves yield to Love. 

But be this asit may ; admitting that there is nothing 
incongruous in the mutual affection of Zanoni and 
Viola, we do not understand why Zanoni’s love should 
have deprived him of his power. Lust unquestionably 
dims the intellect, and weakens a man’s whole force, 
moral and spiritual ; but pure love, such as Zanoni’s is 
said to have been, unfolds the soul, exalts its power, 
and expands the intellect, and becomes to one wisdom 
and experience. ‘This is Bulwer’s own doctrine, in 
the case of Miss Alice, who was an idiot before she 
experienced love for Ernest — if not indeed afterwards. 
In true love the higher nature raises the lower to itself; 
the lower does not bring down the higher to its own 
level. There is the greater inconsistency here on the 
part of the author, because he everywhere represents 
the power of Zanoni over nature and others, as ac- 
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quired by genuine science. He holds nature and hu- 
manity in subjection to his will, because he knows their 
laws, and has their secrets. Does the author mean to 
tell us that the pure love of Zanoni for Viola deprived 
him of this knowledge ? 

If the author had proposed to teach us that it is 
better to love and live in communion with our fellow 
men, though we are weak and mortal as they, — which 
is the moral of Saint-Leon,— we should not have 
complained. He would have taught us an old but a 
salutary moral. Never seek to isolate yourself, even 
by superiority, from your kind. Your true life is in com- 
muning with them. If by possession of knowledge or 
powers, which they do not possess, you make to your- 
self a solitude above them, you must die. Orif he had 
proposed to teach us that science without love, without 
the human affections, though it give a man power over 
the elements, and over the thoughts and intents of 
men, is not worth possessing, that the simplest love. of 
the simplest human heart is worth more than it all, we 
would have applauded him to the skies. But then in 
that case he should have made Mejnour and not Zanoni 
the lover; for Zanoni, we are told, had never abandon- 
ed his human affections ; but had always retained and 
exercised the power of living in sympathy with his 
race. For five thousand years, then, he had been able 
to live and love, without coming down from his lofty 
eminence. There was then no reason why his love 
should disrobe him of his magic power, and make him 
as helpless as ordinary mortals. 

It may be said, as we have heard it said, that Bulwer 
wished to teach by reducing him thus, that the real 
immortality is that to be attained not in the flesh, but 
by passing through the tomb. ‘This is no doubt true. 
Zanoni, by the lifeless body of his wife, utters unques- 
tionably a great truth. But the book throws no light 
on that truth; the author does not make us see or feel 
the superiority of the immortality, to which Zanoni 
attains, over that which he sacrifices for love of Viola. 
Our creed may make us assert that Zanoni dying is 
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greater than Zanoni the mighty Chaldean, but we feel 
precisely the reverse, and we regret that he was not 
able to bring Viola’s nature up to his own. 

Furthermore, we think old Mejnour a real charlatan. 
Why, he suffered himself to be baffled by even that 
boy Glyndon, who wanted strength to look even the 
horror, which awaits the scholar on the very threshold 
of knowledge, in the face. No, Sir Edward, no ; either 
let us have magicians, or else let the old Chaldeans 
sleep in their graves. Do not resuscitate them, unless 
you can clothe them with power sufficient to make 
their resuscitation worth something. 

We are sorry that Sir Edward’s experience has been 
so unfortunate, as to lead him to believe it possible that 
the wife could, in the case he supposes, be so entire- 
ly lost in the mother. The wife of Zanoni could 
never desert him, in consequence of a tale told her by 
the pitiable Glyndon, — desert the husband she adored 
through the influence of new-born maternal affection. 
There is no truth to nature in this. Viola could have 
gone through heaven or hell with Zanoni; but she 
could never have deserted him. He was her God; the 
very religion of her soul was to love him, and be his; 
and the very fact, that she had become the mother of 
his child, would have deepened and exalted her worship 
of him. Ah, Sir Edward, thou shouldst not talk of 
magicians, for thou hast never been the object of wo- 
man’s adoration ; if thou hadst thou wouldst not have 
made the wife desert her husband who loved her, and 
whom she loved, because she feared that he would 
spoil the morals of her child, especially when that wife 
is an Italian woman, and that husband Zanoni. 

The truth in regard to this Novel, we presume, is, 
that it has been changed from its original design, and 
moulded into its present shape, for the very laudable 
purpose of giving the author an opportunity of venting 
his new-born horror of the French Revolution. ‘This 
has made the whole work a very clumsy affair. Of the 
remarks touching the French Revolution we have very 
little to say. Happily, the character of that Revolu- 
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tion is not likely to be learned by posterity from the 
pages of Zanoni. In his Athens, Bulwer nobly de- 
fended the People. He there exposed the falsehoods 
of the aristocracy, and enabled the Athenian democracy 
to stand forth vindicated from the foul charges which 
had been brought against them. Pity he could not 
have done for modern Paris, what he had for ancient 
Athens. All that he says of the French Revolution 
proves him grossly ignorant of its real character, or a 
contemptible time-server, who wishes to gain the good 
graces of the haute noblesse, who despise him, by his 
ultra denunciations of French democracy. 

We have nothing to say in vindication of the French 
Revolution. We see crimes in it, as many and as black 
as those over which Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, the 
radical, whilome associate of Robert Owen, whines and 
whimpers ; but they are the crimes not of the pEoPLE; 
they are of the court and nobility. We too see in the 
French Revolution a beacon of warning, but not to the 
people ; —of warning to kings, and nobilities, and hie- 
rarchies, that their days are short upon the earth, unless 
they rule in the interests and according to the convic- 
tions of the people. Yes, that Revolution teaches a 
solemn lesson. It discloses the terrible might of a 
people reduced through misgovernment to the brink of 
starvation. It tells to kings and nobles, that when 
twenty-five millions of working people rise up and de- 
mand “bread,” something else than a new gallows 
must be given them ; or something else they will take. 
It tells those who would lord it over God’s heritage in 
church, state, or business, many things, to which it 
will be well for them to take heed; or a day of reck- 
oning may come, a day of blood, when it will not be 
all plebeian blood that flows. It tells those, who will 
hear, that there is an avenging Nemesis in the city of 
God, and that one day the voice of the feeble peasant, 
for so many ages so faint as not to be heard beyond his 
low, thatched hovel, in which his pale and starving wife 
and children are lying on pallets of straw, shall become 
as the voice of many waters, crying, “‘ war to the cas- 
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tles, peace to the cottages,” —a terrible cry, —a lurid 
light that too which shall then suddenly gleam out 
through all the land. Yet castle and palace shall send 
up their red light upon the midnight sky, and the blood 
of king and noble shall flow on the Place de Gréve. 
Shriek who will; but when that terrible retribution 
comes, shrieking will avail nothing. The French Rev- 
olution has taught the world this lesson, that kings, 
nobles, and aristocrats can bleed on the Place de Gréve. 
Courage, ye people! there is redemption then even for 
you. Tyrants can be made to bleed on the Place 
de Gréve. The French Revolution has settled that 
question. Let the English nobility look to it, that an 
English Revolution does not settle it over again. ‘l'he 
weak, the timid, the selfish, may shriek over the 
French Revolution as they will; we see in it one sim- 
ple fact, namely, that there is a point beyond which 
oppression cannot be carried, and when driven to that 
point, the people turn upon their masters, who are in 
their hands henceforth but as so many dead men. It cost 
much to establish this fact. The French Revolution 
has established it. Let the people’s masters profit by 
it to rule justly ; let the people themselves profit by it 
so far as to bear in mind that, when things become so 
bad as to be no longer endurable, they can be mended, 
for their masters are tender both of their necks and 
their castles. 


‘What is writ is writ;” and yet upon second 
thought we are not certain but it conveys a stronger 
impression unfavorable to Zanoni and its author than 
has been our wish. We are by no means disposed to 
deny to either very considerable literary merits. Za- 
noni, taken for what it professes to be, is extremely 
faulty ; but passing over the fact, that it was evidently 
intended to embody the highest moral, philosophical, 
and poetical conceptions of the author, we are willing 
to award it very high praise. Aside from its false and 
high tory views of the French Revolution, it is perhaps 
the least objectionable, the ablest, and most thoroughly 
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finished of any of its author’s productions. It has nu- 
merous passages written with rare beauty and felicity 
of expression ; passages which will bear reading more 
than once, and which are precisely such passages as 
one wishes always to read aloud to the one he loves 
best. ‘There is not much of that ideality, about which 
its author talks, in its conception or its execution ; but it 
is by no means destitute of sentiment, and of senti- 
ment for the most part pure and elevated. ‘The moral 
effect of the first half of the book will in general be 
not unhealthy. 

Zanoni himself, though, as we have said, to a great 
extent a copy, and very unnatural and inconsistent, 
when looked upon as the Chaldean sage of five thou- 
sand years’ standing, is nevertheless upon the whole a 
character of considerable worth, of generous and noble 
sentiments, and decidedly superior to any other of Bul- 
wer’s heroes. Between him and Erest Maltravers 
there is a distance. Viola is unquestionably an improve- 
ment upon Alice and Fanny. Old Mejnour also says 
now and then a sensible thing, and would be tolerable 
on a stormy evening, when more agreeable company 
could not be looked for. 

Possibly also the author has partly intended that Za- 
noni should be taken as half allegory, as we take some 
of Goethe’s works. ‘Taken in this way, it contains 
some sound philosophy. In Zanoni we see the immor- 
tality of the affections. Nations may rise and fall ; 
time may change the face of all things around us; we 
may have loved and been loved, loved and been deceiv- 
ed, followed one by one the objects of our love to the 
tomb, and yet we despair not, lose none of our power to 
love, none of our craving for sympathy with our kind, 
and for one dearer than all the rest. Your hoary Chal- 
dean sage, over whom has passed a hundred centuries, 
who has experienced all the vicissitudes of life and love, 
ever, as in the first flush of youthful feeling, goes out 
of himself to find the object by whom and in whom 
alone he can live, —can still sympathize with all hu- 
man kind, and bind himself indissolubly to one. This 
























































































































is all well, and all true to nature ; but nothing very re- 
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condite, nothing very original. 'The heart never grows 
old; the affections are immortal. Time and change 
may pass over us, and over all dear to us, but they re- 
main fresh and green as in the springtime of life. So 
long as man lives he loves, for to live is to love ; and 
our life is pure and intense just in proportion to the 
purity and intensity of our love. 

Thus much are we willing to concede to our friends, 
who, we find, with scarcely an exception, are admirers 
of Zanoni; but we cannot agree with them to com- 
mend a work merely for the beauty and finish of its 
parts. We have no sympathy with that taste that 
dwells on the imperfection merely of some of the de- 
tails of a work of art, which, taken as a whole, is to 
every large and generous soul, true, beautiful, grand, 
and inspiring ; and just as little with that other taste, 
which can satisfy itself with the simple excellence of 
detail, the exquisiteness of a single couplet in an in- 
tolerably dull poem, a single passage of great truth and 
beauty in a huge unreadable volume of prose, when the 
work taken as a whole exhibits a faulty design, a false 
philosophy, or a false morality. The merits of Zanoni 
belong to its parts; its faults to its general spirit, de- 
sign, and philosophy. 

We are sorry to disagree with our friends, still more 
sorry are we to speak disparagingly of one whom we 
have heretofore defended. We have been among the 
staunchest friends of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Ours, 
we believe, has been the only Quarterly Review in this 
country that has ventured to praise him. We hailed, 
in another place, with cordial welcome, the first appear- 
ance of his Pelham, and have read, as soon as possible 
after publication, every one of his works that has is- 
sued from the American press. We stood by him from 
the appearance of Pelham to that of Night and Morn- 
ing. It has been therefore not without a struggle that 
we have found ourselves obliged at length to part com- 
pany with him. A man, who has furnished us the 
amount of intellectual food this author has, and with 
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whom we have communed, through the medium of his 
works, for so many years, has of necessity become to 
us a portion of our life, and we part with more than a 
brother when we /art with him. But there is that 
which is dearer than this intimacy contracted between 
an author and his readers. We forsake our dearest 
friend the moment we suspect him of being false, or 
capable of proving false to the sacred cause of popular 
enfranchisement, or social amelioration. He, who paints 
the vices or crimes of the people in their efforts to es- 
tablish a free government, so as to gladden the hearts 
and strengthen the hands of tyrants and aristocrats, not 
only proves himself capable of betraying the popular 
cause, but actually betrays it; and if he be one who 
has been reckoned among the prominent advocates of 
that cause, we will not hesitate to do whatever we can 
to fix the brand of infamy upon his name. We have 
never forgiven, we never will forgive, Edmund Burke 
his infamous Reflections on the French Revolution. In 
publishing that work he more than cancelled all his 
former services to the cause of freedom. All we can 
say of him is, let his memory be forever execrated by the 
friends of truth, righteousness, and freedom. No lite- 
rary, no personal merit, can outweigh even indifference 
to the cause of social progress, much less the betrayal of 
that cause. 

It has been suggested to us that Sir Edward’s attack 
on the French Revolution has resulted from despair of 
the popular cause. We can pardon something to feel- 
ings of despair ; for there is something in the stupidity 
of the mass, in their readiness to follow their enemies 
and to desert their real friends, that may almost justify 
a momentary spleen, almost a momentary despair. But 
after all, this spleen, this despair can affect none but a 
sentimentalist. He who has risen, as Bulwer would 
have us believe that he has, from the sentimental to the 
ideal, can never be affected by either. He never is 
splenetic, never desponds. He is always calm, serene, 
hopeful, for he knows in whom he has believed, and 
his faith is equal to all emergencies, like that of the 
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early Christians, overcoming the world. If the people 
were ready and able to respond to the first note of re- 
form we sound, they would prove either that they need 
no reforming, or that they are already so nearly up with 
us, that the adoption of all we can propose would 
prove to be no advancement. He who has had faith 
in the progress of humanity, but has lost it, has lost it 
because it was with him only a sentiment, never an 
idea. 

But even if Sir Edward had undergone no change, 
if he were as true now to the cause of the people as 
we once thought him, we are not sure that we should 
not censure him. We own that we believe feeling 
worthy of as much reliance in estimating a work of 
art, as what is called cool, impartial judgment. We own 
that we judge of all works according to our feelings. 
Time and events have changed to no small extent, 
what was for years the habitual state of our feelings. 
The world and its contents, life and its concernments 
are not to us what they once were. Ask us not whence 
nor wherefore. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.”’ Life’s myste- 
ries who can explain? or who tell whence come 
these new tones of feeling, changing the hues of all on 
which we gaze? Our convictions, our doctrines, our 
purposes may remain the same, but suddenly light 
streams in from an unexpected quarter, or through an 
accustomed medium, and lo, we stand in a world both 
new and strange. ‘he hues of this world have changed, 
and we confess that our tastes have been revolutionized. 
The kind of literature, in which our youth and early 
manhood found delight and nourishment, has lost its 
charms for us, grown distasteful and offensive. There 
was a time, when we sympathized, like most of our 
age, with what has been not inaptly called the “ Sa- 
tanic school.” We admired the daring, self-relying 
spirit, that deemed it a derogation from its own man- 
hood to kneel even before High Heaven. We embraced 
Cain and Lucifer as brother spirits. But we have ceas- 
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ed to discover true courage in daring to blaspheme, or 
true manhood in refusing to acknowledge a superior. 
Man never appears more truly heroic than when shrink- 

ing from the least dishonest or dishonorable act ; never 

more truly great and noble than when, with meek and 

reverent spirit, he bows low at the feet of the Greatest 

and Best. We ask not for the spirit that dares defy 

heaven and hell, to brave the wrath of the Almighty, 

sooner than not gratify its own passions, or follow its 

own headstrong will; but the spirit which, trembling 

before all wrong-doing, is able to obey the call of 
duty, truth, righteousness, love of God and of man, 

though compelled to go through exile and the dungeon, 

to the scaffold or the cross. 

And even more objectionable still than the ‘ Satanic 
school” do we regard this sentimentalism, which has 
been vented upon the world by the Nouvelle Héloise 
of Rousseau, and the Sorrows of Werter by Goethe. 
It is weak and weakening, and whatever weakens is 
immoral. ‘This refined sentimentalism, which with us 
passes under the respectable name of transcendentalism, 
is altogether more to be dreaded than open, avowed, 
unblushing sensualism. ‘The last may be seen and 
guarded against, but the other steals in with a fine 
phrase, or in a caressing tone, and pollutes the heart 
before the least alarm has been taken. Sentimentalism 
also does its principal mischief among the most gifted, 
and those who have had the fairest opportunities for in- 
tellectual and artistic culture. It touches, pollutes first 
and foremost the amiable, the imaginative, the educat- 
ed, the refined, making too often of the abodes of 
wealth, ease, leisure, and refinement, mere hotbeds of 
vice and corruption. Sensuality lies ever at the bottom 
of sentimentalism, and they who deny the body will 
be found to practise less self-restraint than they who deny 
the soul. But even when it does not pollute, when it 
does not serve as the pimp to sensuality, sentimentalism 
enfeebles, renders the character sickly, and prevents 
the growth of robust and manly virtues. 

Bulwer belongs in part to this sentimental school, and 
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in part to the Satanic school. His chief admirers are 
either sentimentalists, or persons who at bottom have 
a lurking fondness for the Satanic. It, is true that 
he inserts in his novels numerous moral, philosophical, 
and literary essays, of considerable value, but few ever 
read them. ‘The incidents of the story, and the dra- 
matic interest of the work, if sufficient to carry us 
through it, necessarily unfit us for reading dry didactic 
disquisitions, although well written, and full of practi- 
cal good sense. The secret of Sir Edward’s populari- 
ty, after the interest of the plot and character, is in the 
food he administers to the lovers of fine sentiment, and 
to the admirers of the Satanic school of Byron. We 
will not call him a scoffer; far from it ; he even speaks 
of religion in very respectful terms, sometimes professes 
even to be religious and to believe in immortality ; but 
his piety and faith rarely disturb those who have neith- 
er. The truth is, we suspect, that we should condemn 
in Bulwer now much which we formerly commended, 
did not notice, or regarded as merely venial. 

Moreover, we fancy that we are not alone in this 
change of feeling to which we have confessed. The 
change we have personally undergone is only that 
which our whole generation are undergoing. The men 
of our age are no longer satisfied with what delighted 
them at twenty. ‘There is a seriousness coming over 
all now approaching middle age, uncommon in its 
depth and religious character. Never before has there 
been such deep, earnest religious feelings. We are be- 
ginning to see our churches filled, not merely by women 
and children, but by full-grown men. This is not only 
true of our own country, but of all Christendom. 
Throughout all Christendom the tone of religious feel- 
ing deepens as we approach the heart of the century. 
Never were men so in earnest, never were they so 
open to moral and religious impressions. The old Vol- 
tairean sneer no longer curls the lip, and the Laras, 
Cains, and Lucifers have had their day; puny but cor- 
rupting sentimentalism droops and dies, and there is 
throughout the whole civilized world a manifest ten- 
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dency on the one hand to the Ideal, and on the other 
to a return to Nature and Reality. 

We will be just to Bulwer. He feels or perceives. 
this change, and aspires to represent this tendency to 
the Ideal. This is evident in the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine, Leila, and especially Zanoni. He has struggled 
to erect an altar to the worship of the Ideal. This is 
his merit. He attains to the Ideal rarely, if ever; but 
he deposes to the fact, that there is an ideal, and that 
they, who pursue it, are not necessarily fools or mad- 
men. ‘This is well, and may go far in preventing us 
from anathematizing him outright. The tendency to- 
wards Nature and Reality is represented by Wordsworth, 
and is seen in the immense popularity of Boz. Boz, 
compared with great men, is by no means great. His 
merit is that of an accurate observer, and pleasant and 
faithful narrator of what he has actually seen. He has 
neither wit, nor fancy, nor invention ; but he has some 
humor, considerable pathos, and a hearty, genial tem- 
per. His mind has no great compass or strength, no 
great depth or earnestness ; and his works can occupy 
no permanent place in English literature. His Weller 
jokes will have their day ; he may be a lion for a sea- 
son, but he cannot last. Nevertheless, the immense run 
of his works indicate a revolution in the public taste, 
and its return to a more robust and healthy state. 

Still we cannot accept Wordsworth for our poet, or 
Boz for our novelist. We cannot be contented with 
these Dutch painters, notwithstanding the truth and 
fidelity with which they copy nature and reality. We 
too love nature and reality, but we cannot consent to 
sacrifice the Ideal, or to see its worship deserted. 'The 
worship of the Ideal is our religion. Bulwer confesses 
to this worship, and so far so good; but he does not 
worship in spirit and in truth. His novels will satisfy 
no one who is really in the church of the Ideal. The 
ideal disclosed by the Gospel of Jesus, and which, in 
order to be true Christians, we must pursue with heart 
and soul, mind and strength, is infinitely broader, rich- 
er, loftier, than the author of Zanoni has seen in his 
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most rapt moments. He that is least in the church of 
the Ideal is greater than he. He is too much of a di- 
letiante, too little in earnest for a communicant of that 
church. He has not wedded his soul to ideal truth, 
beauty, goodness, and become able to launch away into 
the Future, the maker and the herald of a new and no- 
bler world. He never lets go the present ; never forgets 
himself ; he is himself in the foreground of all his pic- 
tures ; his ideal is the place ue shall hold in the living 


generation, or in the minds and hearts of the genera- 
tions to come, 


“T do confess that I have wished to give 
My land the gift of no ignoble name, 
And in that holier life have sought to live 
Whose air, the Hope of Fame.” 


The true idealist, he whose soul is wedded to the 
Ideal, could make no such confession as this. He who 
can have, in what he does, reference to his own fame, 
save so far as his good name is essential to enable him 
to serve his land or his race, has never paid his devotion 
at the high and holy shrine of the Ideal, where Plato 
worshipped, and where have worshipped all the gifted 
and the good, who have toiled, suffered, lived, or died, 
to raise man from earth, and to set him forward towards 
his heaven and his God. ‘These have indeed left ‘no 
ignoble name ”’ to their land; their bright and bright- 
ening fame is the noble heritage of the race; but they 
pursued it not, craved it not; but worked on with no 
thought, no hope, no wish, but to work out a higher 
good for their brethren, to realize for man on earth the 
glorious visions of truth, beauty, and goodness, which 
were ever present to their lofty and aspiring souls. No 
man has risen to the Ideal, who is not so wedded to the 
ideas with which he is filled, as to be incapable of liv- 
ing for aught else than their realization, But 


“ Better than fame is still the thirst for fame, 
The constant training for a glorious strife ;— 
The Athlete nurtured for the Olympian Game, 

Gains strength, at least for life. 
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“ He who desires the conquest over time 
Already lives in some immortal dream, 
And the thought glides beneath the Ideal Clime, 
With moonlight on its stream! 


“T thank thee, Hope, if vain, blessed still, 
For much that makes the soul forget the clay ; 
The morning dew still balms the saddened hill, 
Though sun forsakes the day. 


“ And what is Fame but faith in holy things, 
That soothe the life, and shall outlive the tomb ? 
A reverent listening for some angel-wings, 

That cower above the gloom ? 


“To gladden earth with Beauty, or men’s lives 
To serve with Action, or their souls with Truth, 
These are the ends for which the hope survives 

The ignobler thirsts of youth.” 


True, these are the ends the Christian idealist has 
ever in view, but who can confound the desire to em- 
bellish the earth, to serve men by our actions, and to 
enlighten them by our doctrines, with the desire of 
fame ? or confound the effort to do this with the striv- 
ing after fame? And is he governed by the loftiest 


ideal, who struggles to do good merely to cultivate his 
own being, to manifest his own strength and energy? 
After all, beautiful as these stanzas certainly are, they 
present no higher ideal than that of self-culture, the 
cultivation and perfection of our own natures, of which 
we have had so much in Goethe and his followers. 
Here is no genuine worship of the Ideal. He, who 
serves men for the sake of the loaves and fishes, wheth- 
er he seek those loaves and fishes in the shape of wealth, 
pleasure, fame, or the cultivation of his own being, is 
no worthy communicant in the church of the Ideal, 
and eats and drinks damnation to himself. 


“ And is not this a sister-hope with thee, 
Lovely Religion, — foe alike to time ? 
Does not God’s smile light heaven on earth to see 
Man’s faith in ends sublime ?” 


Unquestionably. Man’s faith in ends sublime is, no 
doubt, true faith in the Ideal,—is a religious faith. 
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But is the hope, that by serving mankind we shall gain 
a name, or a valuable self-development, a sister-hope 
with religion? Is the faith merely to believe, that to 
seek sublime ends will turn out better for us than to 
seek low and worthless ends, a true religious faith ? 
Talk not of the ideal, of man’s faith in ends sublime, 
thou who canst ask these questions. God, no doubt, 
smiles to see man’s faith in ends sublime, but we see no 
sublimity in any end that centres in self. No, Sir Ed- 
ward ; the faith thou proposest is simply faith to believe 
that virtue is a better calculation than vice. 


“ Enough if, haply, in the after days, 
When by the altar sleeps the funeral stone, — 
When gone the mists our passions raise, 

And truth is seen alone. 


“ When Calumny its prey can wound no more, 
And fawns its late repentance on the dead, — 
If gentle footsteps from some kindlier shore 

Pause by my narrow bed ; 


“ Or if yon children, wheos young sounds of glee 
Float to mine ear on the evening gales along, 
Recall some echo in their years to be, 

Of not all-perished song.” 


Here is quite a pretty sentiment, but no genuine 
idealism. Surely he has not risen high into the ideal, 
who feels that it will be enough if they, who are now 
children, shall sing some of his lays in their old age, 
or if some gentler footsteps pause, when he is dead, by 
his grave-stone. Such prettinesses find no place in the 
thoughts of him who is filled with a great and glorious 
idea, of him who has an ideal truth, beauty, wisdom, 
or goodness, which haunts him by day and by night, 
and which he burns to realize. No; he, who worships 
the ideal, aspires to somewhat higher and holier. Asa 
man, he may die and be forgotten ; but he cannot rest 
till he has done his best to infuse a new and nobler life 
into his race, and to make the earth smile with the 
freshness and beauty of Eden, ere man ate of the for- 
bidden fruit. He aspires to immortality indeed, but it 
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is to immortality in his deeds, immortality in the virtue 
that goes out of him, and through which the nations 
are healed. 

But enough. Since writing the first half of this ar- 
ticle we have received and read E'va, and other Poems, 
by the author of Zanoni. Without feeling able to award 
them the highest praise, we may say that we have read 
them with a good deal of pleasure, and to them the 
author owes it, that this article has not terminated in as 
severe a tone as that in which it commenced. The 
poem on The Desire of Fame, the greater part of 
which we have extracted, strikes us as very beautiful ; 
and though it does not prove the author a worshipper 
of the Ideal, it has made us feel somewhat softened 
towards him, and enabled us to part from him in sadness, 
and not in wrath. It is perhaps after all but justice to 
say, that Bulwer represents the tendency to the Ideal, as 
well as it is represented by any of the popular novelists of 
the day, though this may be merely saying that the 
Ideal is unrepresented in the fashionable literature of 
our times. The Ideal finds its worshippers not among 
the rich and noble, the fashionable and the renowned, 
but among the lowly and obscure, poor fishermen, 
boatmen, and tent-makers, eating their paschal lamb 
with their Master, unobserved in some upper room in 
Jerusalem, while all the nation go upto the Temple to 
celebrate the feast, with pomp and parade, with timbrel 
and song. Yet one day the walls of Jerusalem fall, 
the flames consume the Temple, the plough passes 
through the Holy of Holies, and the whole nation is 
carried into captivity, to be a hissing and a bye-word 
to all the earth; and one day also these few fishermen, 
boatmen, and tent-makers, who have communed with the 
Ideal, till they have grown into the divinity they wor- 
ship, come forth from their upper room, simple in 
attire, im appearance, in speech, and manners, and lo, 
the face of all things changes as they advance ; old 
thrones and dynasties, old temples and hierarchies, hoary 
with the dust of a hundred centuries, crumble away 
before them, a new kingdom springs up at their word, a 
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new throne is set, an everlasting throne, which the saints 
shall possess forever and ever. Some obscure prophet, 
calling out now in an unheeded voice for the meliora- 
tion of the laborer, for freedom for the captive, or for 
the second coming of Christ, content to be poor and 
despised of men, having no beauty or comeliness that 
we should desire him, is perhaps our true idealist, who is 
erecting in the heart of his race, unsuspected, the altar 
at which one day all men shall worship. Ask not who 
he is. When the veil of your old temples is rent in 
twain from top to bottom, and the emptiness of your 
old sanctuaries is exposed, you will recognise him, and 
hail him as one who cometh to you in the name of the 
Lord. 

What we want in our literature now is some one to 
arise, who shall unite in himself, in a living synthesis, 
this tendency to the Ideal of which we have spoken, 
and this other tendency to Nature and Reality. Sucha 
man we must have, such a man we shall have, perhaps 
we have him already in our midst, unrecognised. But 
this man is not Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. He is 
neither a true idealist, nor does he excel as a represen- 
tative of nature and reality. He will not be the father 
of the literature of the nineteenth century. From him 
there is nothing to hope. 
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Art. IV. — An Introductory Address, or Remarks made 
by the Editor on resuming his labors as a Preacher 
of the Gospel. Boston: First Sunday in April, 1842. 


Ir is well known, for we have been somewhat com- 
municative, that the Editor of this Journal was, has 
been, or is a professed preacher of the Gospel. In 1836, 
he left a parish over which he was settled, and came to 
this city, at the request of a few friends, for the pur- 
pose of gathering into a religious society a portion of 
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the community, which usually attended no place of re- 
ligious worship. In prosecuting this object, he com- 
mitted some blunders, and after making a good many 
sacrifices, and suffering much in reputation, he aban- 
doned the enterprise the third year from the commence- 
ment. Receiving a small place under government, he 
ceased for a time to preach. The effort he had 
made, the misrepresentation of which he had been the 
subject, had discouraged him, and it need not be dis- 
guised, had soured him towards a portion of the clergy 
of this city, who had not extended to him the sympa- 
thy to which he knew himself entitled, and without 
which it was impossible for him to succeed in the very 
delicate undertaking to which he had been invited. It 
did therefore remain for some time doubtful in his 
mind, whether he should ever return to his profession 
or not. He was determined not to do it, unless he 
could do so without having to fight the religious world 
as well as the irreligious. 

Let me drop the third person and speak in my own 
name. I have always loved to preach the Gospel. 
Theology has from a child been my favorite study: 
Politics have been but a mere episode in my life, and 
would not have been even that, had I not seemed to 
see my country in such a crisis, as to call for the aid of 
every citizen. I felt that I could do somewhat, at least 
that I could try to do somewhat for the cause of free- 
dom and good government. I have done what I could. 
My countrymen will, to say the least, be none the 
worse for what I have done. Even while most thorough- 
ly engrossed with political discussions, I was carrying 
on at the same time my religious and theological inves- 
tigations, and I felt occasionally the wish to resume 
preaching. ‘The three years I had spent as a layman 
had enabled me to see the world on some, to me, new 
sides; and I felt that they had but qualified me all the 
better to discharge my duties as a minister of Jesus. 
Nor was this all. Those three years were to me 
years of intense suffering. I felt that I had deserted 
my post, abandoned the cause to which I was early 
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consecrated, and I could not be satisfied with myself. 
An opportunity offering last April, I returned with joy 
to the pursuit I should never have forsaken. The fol- 
lowing are the introductory remarks I made on return- 
ing once more to the pulpit. I insert them, because I hold 
all my readers my personal friends, and foolishly fancy 
that my personal movements are not altogether indiffer- 
ent to them. ‘They must pardon me ; nay, I will not say 
so. Those with whom I have communed, and who 
have communed with me quarterly for these now near- 


ly five years, are my personal friends and need no 
excuse. 


EpITor. 


It is with no ordinary feelings, that after a virtual 
suspension of my labors as a minister of Jesus, for near- 
ly three years, I resume them again, with the hope . of 
continuing them so long as God shall lend me life, 
strength, and opportunity. I return to my early pro- 
fession, that which 1 entered from choice and convic- 
tion of duty, and to which I[ solemnly, and at the time, 
sincerely, pledged my life ; and I return to it with chas- 
tened feelings, but with a fervent prayer to God, that 
my future labors may be more acceptable to the Great 
Head of the Church, and more profitable to my fellow 
men, than have proved my past labors. 

Some of those who hear me now have listened to 
me before. 'They will find me the same man that I 
was when they first heard me, but I hope wiser and 
better. Six years have passed over my head since I 
first came to this city, and I would fain hope not with- 
out effect. They have been to me years full of events. 
In them I have lived much, had no little of painful ex- 
perience. I come to you now, as I said, with chastened 
feelings. But I do not come in despair. I come with 
less of spasmodic zeal, with less of apparent warmth, 
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it may be; but I come with a stronger faith, with 
higher and firmer hopes. It has taken me long to find 
and fix my faith; it has taken me long to qualify 
myself, even in my own estimation, to preach the 
Gospel. The long experience through which I have 
passed has in some sort fitted me to preach, for it has 
given me a full and living faith in God, in man, and in 
man’s progressive and immortal capabilities. Icome be- 
fore you, therefore, at least a firm believer. 

When I commenced preaching in this city some six 
years ago, I had not precisely the same special purpose 
in view that I have now. I aim now at more, and at 
less than I did then. Then my special purpose was to 
preach down infidelity, and to gather the laboring clas- 
ses and their friends into a society. This is not my 
special purpose now. I have no concern with infideli- 
ty ; and standing in a Christian pulpit, I know no dis- 
tinction of classes. I come now to preach the Gospel 
in simplicity, and as far as God permits, with power, so 
that Christ may be proved unto them that believe, to be 
the wisdom of God and the power of God unto salvation. 

The cause, for which Jesus lived and died, is the. 
cause of God and of humanity. No man can defend 
that cause from pulpit, tribune, or press, without de- 
fending humanity, pleading everywhere for the wronged 
and the oppressed, and proving that his sympathies are 
with the masses, his hopes are for the millions, and his 
labors for the down-trodden ; but if true to that cause, 
he will recognise all to be of one blood, all to be chil- 
dren of the same God, and he will speak and act for 
what he believes to be the common salvation. The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain, and it 
is for the deliverance of the whole into the glorious 
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liberty of the sons of God, that we should live, labor, 
and, if need be, suffer and die. I am not then now a 
preacher to this or to that class. I preach, as God gives 
me utterance, to simple human beings, who come to 
hear me, come they from the more favored or from the 
less favored classes. All are alike human beings ; all are 
alike sinners; all alike need repentance; and none of 
them can be saved but by one and the same crucified 
Redeemer. 

I come moreover not as an inquirer, as I did six years 
ago, but asa preacher. I am not here to inquire what I 
ought to believe, but to tell you what I believe. I have 
positive doctrines to state, a positive faith to preach, and 
my purpose will not be to speculate, to philosophize, 
but so far as possible to point every hungry soul to the 
bread of life, the living bread which came down from 
heaven, and gives life to the world, and not only to point 
to it, but to do what I can to persuade every one to eat 
and live. 

Six years ago I wished to depart in forms of faith and 
worship, as far as I could without abandoning principle, 
from the more generally approved forms; now my wish 
is to depart in faith and practice as little as I can, with- 
out sacrificing principle to a desire of conformity. The 
true Christian and really independent preacher conforms 
whenever he can in consistency with high-minded in- 
tegrity, but hesitates not a moment to dissent, and no 
matter how widely, whenever in his judgment God, 
truth, humanity, require him to dissent. True inde- 
pendence, manliness of character, consists neither in 
conformity nor in dissent, but in a calm, earnest, brave 
adherence to and defence of our honest convictions, 
whether with the multitude, or whether alone with our 
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God. Iam not here to propose innovations, to urge 
departures from old forms of worship, but to do what I 
can to aid on the great work, which is common to all 
Christians, of forming Christ more and more in the 
heart of the individual, and in that of the community. 

Thus much I have thought it not improper to say, 
on reappearing once more in the pulpit, with the inten- 
tion of devoting myself hereafter to the duties of a 
preacher of the Gospel. I am here to raise no new 
banner. So far as I own any sectarian name, it is the 
one I have long borne, that is, Unitarian. But I own 
in reality no banner but that of Christ and him crucified, 
and would rally my brethren around no other standard | 
than the Gospel of Peace and Love. 


Art. ¥V.— A Muck Manual for Farmers. By Samveu L. 
Dana. Lowell: Daniel Bixby. 1842. pp. 229. 


Consiperine that Agriculture is one of the oldest of arts, if 
not prior to all deserving the name; that it is emphatically 
the art upon which the greater part of mankind and all their 
dependent animals rely for subsistence ; without the products 
of which wealth and power would have no value, and glory be 
an emptiness and a mockery; it seems strange, that through 
the long ages that have passed since the human race began, 
no traces should have come down of the application of the 
principles of genuine science to the elucidation of its laws, 
and the direction of its processes. ‘That much practical skill 
was acquired thousands of years ago we have no reason to 
doubt ; we cannot indeed say with confidence, that such skill 
might not have been on the average as great as is now pos- 
sessed, but all the rules of proceeding appear merely empirical, 
indications from the repetitions of experiments, either made 
at random or from the observation of the efforts of some acci- 
dent. Of the intimate structure of vegetables, and the intimate 
nature of their organized and organic constituents, we have 
no information from ancient days, and no sound reasons ex- 
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planatory of the nature and manner of operation of the direc- 
tions inculcated. 

As, however, recent researches have shown, that the an- 
cients carried to great perfection the practice of many arts, 
supposed till lately to be the inventions of modern times, we 
have reason to suppose, that they may have had a proportion- 
ate degree of science, which, if so, must have been lost in the 
changes and ruin which time and fate brought upon the early 
and highly civilized kingdoms of antiquity. Among these 

vanished lights may have been the knowledge of vegetable 
Physiology and organic Chimistry, and it would be a “matter 
of just surprise to find that our modern acquisitions in these 
branches were anticipated by the Egyptians, no more than to 
find, that they understood the chimical principles of other 
arts, in many of which they equalled and in some surpassed 
us, or than to ascertain, that the gigantic masses of the Pyra- 
mids, and other colossal structures, were not reared by the 
mere unbounded application of brute force, but by the use of 
mechanical powers under the guidance of high scientific 
knowledge. 

Still with the garden of Nature before his eyes man has not 
been a sluggish or unobservant laborer. He has carefully 
watched her works, and endeavored to second or imitate her 
processes ; and though occasionally marring his own efforts by 
misconceptions as to what was to be done, yet sometimes find- 
ing success as the result of well directed labor, and sometimes 
blundering into it by a way he did not expect, he has .gone 
onward in modern times in the path of practical improvement, 
to a degree of perfection that may well command praise 

Within the last century the birth and advancement of mod- 
ern Chimistry have opened to him new sources of knowl- 
edge, and furnished him with new means for obtaining it. 
The more perfect investigation of vegetable physiology has 
lent its powerful aid, and by the united application of the two, 
the often despised, yet always immeasurably important and 
truly noble, art of agriculture is rising from a handicraft to the 
rank of a science. Not indeed we confess with the many, for as 
in the practice of all other arts the bulk of the operatives must 
be guided by rules, formed by understandings more enlight- 
ened than their own; but still such rules are in the process of 
formation, and intellects of the highest power, and most exten- 
sive and varied acquirements, are tasking themselves for their 
production, and bending their forces and their acquisitions 
to the purpose of discovering and unfolding the secrets of fer- 
tility, and causing the earth surely to bring forth its abun- 
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dance for the various tribes that God has placed upon its 
bosom. 

We are glad to see evidences of various kinds, that our own 
country does not mean to be backward in the endeavors of 
learning to contribute to sustenance, and that the science of 
our citizens and countrymen is beginning to be directed to an 
end, than which none can be more truly gainful to the nation, 
or more thoroughly subservient to its true prosperity. Hav- 
ing lately been presented with an American edition of a work 
of one of the great Chimists of Germany, through the zeal of 
one of our own, we are now presented with an original work 
tending to the same end by another; and though the volume 
before us is unpretending in size, and almost unpleasantly un- 
assuming in title, its name being as rustic as its immediate 
subject, yet we think that we shall be able to show, that be- 
neath this unassuming exterior and address are contained, not 
hidden, the results of long study and much scientific skill, 
with abundance of sound judgment and good common sense. 

The book is briefly dedicated to the citizens of Lowell, 
and is stated to be the “pith of eight lectures on the chimis- 
try of soil and manure delivered at their request.” 

In accordance with their annunciation we find the five first 
chapters devoted to teaching the nature of soil, the properties 
of its various constituent parts, and their action in promoting 
the growth of vegetation. We have often noticed one great 
fault in scientific men writing for popular use, that they are 
apt to forget the relative position of themselves and their read- 


ers, and to incur the censure bestowed by Goldsmith upon 
Burke, 


** Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 


They cannot content themselves with making such state- 
ments as are necessary for the purpose in a general way, 
merely indicating the nice distinctions that are established in 
scientific doctrine, but bring them all forth, generally useless- 
ly and sometimes injuriously, wearying or perplexing the very 
minds they wish to enlighten ; forgetting that the darkness of 
* excessive light” is as prejudicial to useful vision, as the 
* palpable obscure” of Egypt. From this fault we are glad to 
be able to say, that our author is in a great measure free; his 
language is usually very simple and direct, his general explana- 
tions clear and well directed. The chapters are divided into short 
sections, admitting of easy reference from one to another, for 
the purpose of elucidating or enforcing the point immediately 
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under consideration, and occasionly, as the investigation of the 
subject advances, the annunciation of its result, so far as ob- 
tained, is given in the form of a brief principle, easily under- 
stood and retained in the memory. In some instances we 
think his style rather too brief, and too much wanting in the 
usual expletives that make the language more naturally and 
easily nnderstood ; whence, in enforcing a chimical argument, 
or laying down the consecutive steps of chimical action, the 
propositions, from the brevity of their announcement, seem to 
crowd too fast upon the attention of a reader not familiar with 
them, and produce fatigue. ‘There are also a few errors of 
expression, but these things we look upon as the ‘‘ maculae,’ to 
which Horace was willing to be charitable even in poetry, 
and which must therefore be of less consequence still in a 
work like the one before us. 

The first chapter is devoted to an explanation of the “ Ge- 
ology of Soil,” giving the meaning of rocks and earth, consid- 
ered as primary and secondary, of the natural limits of plants, 
and of isothermal and isochimical lines as affecting their ar- 
tificial cultivation. In accordance with the principles of 
adapting his doctrine to the purpose in view, the author’s geo- 
logical explanations are brief and general, and considering the 
subject agriculturally, after a slight indication of more minute 
directions, and short but satisfactory reasons, he gives, as the 
results of the examination of this subject, the following 
principles. 

1. “* That there is but one rock, consequently but one soil.” 

2. “ That rocks do not affect the vegetation which covers 
them.” 

3. “* That rocks have not formed the soil which covers them.” 

Although partial or particular exceptions may undoubtedly 
be taken and sustained in opposition to these rules, yet as 
general principles we think they will be found true. 

The second chapter is devoted to the chimical constitution 
of rocks and soil, that is, of soil considered as an assemblage 
of inorganic substances. Excluding as before the partial de- 
posits of particular elements, and taking the constituents of the 
great rock formations, and of the mixture of their shattered and 
pulverized fragments, of which inorganic soil consists, they are 
shown to consist of twelve elementary substances, easily reduc- 
ed into three classes, the various combinations of which are ex- 
plained with much simplicity and clearness, as well as the 
general principles of definite proportions, in obedience to 
which such combinations take place; and the leading features 
of the doctrine of equivalents. This subject is pursued in 
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the subsequent chapters devoted to the properties and chimi- 
cal actions of these elements ; and after an examination of the 
quantities of particular substances of this class, that enter in- 
to the composition of vegetable bodies, both as existing in soil 
generally, and as found in a given amount of vegetable 
growth, the result is announced in the following important but 
not generally believed principle. 

4. “ All soils contain enough of lime, alkali, and other in- 
organic elements, for any crop grown on them.” 

This doctrine will doubtless appear very strange and in- 
credible to many, and is certainly very much in opposition to 
the popular belief, that certain crops cannot succeed well 
upon the soil of many parts of New England, on account of 
the deficiency of lime. There seems no reason, however, to 
doubt the evidence here given, and apart from the irrefutabil- 
ity of the scientific investigation, we have long been convinc- 
ed from observation of agricultural proceedings, that this be- 
lief was erroneous, and that where certain crops did fail for 
want of a sufficient supply of these ingredients, it was not 
that they were not contained in the soil, but that the mode of 
culture was not such as to make them available to the crop. 

In the fourth chapter we come to the consideration of the 
organic elements of soil; but before entering upon the full 
consideration of these, while pointing out the general connex- 
ion between them and the inorganic elements, the author 
furnishes us with two new principles. 

6. ‘* That soil consisting chiefly of one silicate, or salt, is 
always barren. 

7. ** That one base may be substituted for another in an 
isomorphous proportion.” 

The last principle in certain localities may be of great 
practical utility. 

The great mass of organic matter contained in the soil 
Dr. Dana, in accordance with views that he has heretofore 
maintained, and which he briefly but clearly and forcibly re- 
capitulates in the present work, arranges under the term of 
geine; mentioning, however, the divisions made by chimists 
in prosecuting a more minute analysis. For the purposes of 
the practical agriculturalist we apprehend that the term is 
well chosen and sufficiently distinct. ‘To investigators in the 
laboratory the minor divisions may have their value; but 
mixed as they all are in the soil, consisting of the same gen- 
eral elements, and passing from one into another, as many of 
them do, by slight variations of continually changing influ- 
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ences, which modify their proportions and affinities, it seems 
to us to be useless to encumber with them the attention and 
memories of those, who are generally but too little willing to 
mix even a small proportion of study with their more active 
pursuits. Of the importance of this great element we shall 
give the statement in his own words, ‘“ The great practical 
lesson of all agricultural experience teaches, that geine is es- 
sential to the growth and perfection of seed; that without 
geine crops are not raised. Geine is as essential to plants as 
food is to animals. So far as nourishment is derived from 
the soil, geine is the food of plants. It may be laid down as 
the eighth principle of agricultural chimistry, that geine is 
in some form essential to agriculture.” — p. 62. Again, p. 
98, in speaking of the action of soda upon geine, he says, 
‘* If this has been long in an insoluble and perfectly useless 
condition, it is now rendered soluble, and hence supplies 
plants with food.” And in p. 100, ‘‘ Fertility depends whol- 
ly upon salts and geine. Without the last there is no fruit 
formed.” 

We have been thus particular in specifying our author’s 
views upon this subject, because we perceive in them a direct 
opposition to views advanced by the celebrated Liebig, to the 
recent republication of whose work on the Organic Chimistry 
of Agriculture we have before adverted. ‘The ground taken 
by Dr. Dana seems to be, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
geine itself in a state of solution is food for plants, that it is 
their usual and natural nourishment, that in proportion as 
they are supplied with this under proper circumstances in 
other respects, they become vigorous and productive, and that 
they cannot be naturally so without it. We do not consider 
him in advancing these views as having any reference to a 
plant plunged in a pot, basking in the regulated heat of a con- 
servatory or hot house, and stimulated to unwonted and unnat- 
ural energy by the application of the concentrated principles 
of manure. Sucha plant may linger for a greater or less 
time in a sickly existence, or, after maintaining a specious 
and unsound luxuriance for a season or two, perish premature- 
ly of over exhaustion. ‘The broad culture of the garden and 
the field, beneath all the vicissitudes of the seasons, with all 
useful growth either annual or perennial in health and hardy 
richness, is that to which we presume he means to be under- 
stood as generally applying his remarks, not refusing, however, 
to have them extended to all such instances of cultivation, as 
require an artificial climate and soil formed in imitation of 
those of which the subjects are natives. 
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If we understand Liebig rightly, he expressly refuses to 
geine, or as he terms it humus, for we conceive that as a ge- 
neric appellation this means the same thing as the geine of 
our author, the property of being the food of plants, or of be- 
ing necessary or conducive to their perfection. The most 
that he seems willing to concede to it is, that in the early 
stage of their existence, during germination, and till the young 
plant acquires its proper leaves, it may assist in forming a 
proper nidus, or place of deposit, and by decomposition afford 
a supply of carbonic acid for the early wants of the embryo. 
After the plant has obtained all its proper organs, he seems 
willing to regard it as no longer depending upon the organic 
constituents of the soil for the means of increase and arriving 
at perfection, but as deriving its whole nourishment from the 
chimical constituents of the air and water; so that after its 
early youth the earth is ofno advantage to it, but as supplying 
a place upon which it may stand firmly by means of its roots, 
mechanical facilities for enabling those roots to perform their 
functions of absorption and excretion, and those inorganic 
constituents of the soil that enter into the composition of veg- 
etables. We will give his own statements. ‘‘ Humus does 
not nourish plants, by being taken up and assimilated in its 
unaltered state, but by presenting a slow and lasting source of 
carbonic acid, which is absorbed by the roots, and is the prin- 
cipal nutriment of young plants at atime when, being desti- 
tute of leaves, they are unable to extract food from the atmo- 
sphere.” —p. 117. ‘‘ When a plant is quite matured, and when 
the organs, by which it obtains food from the atmosphere, are 
formed, the carbonic acid of the soil is no longer required. 
Deficiency of moisture in the soil, or its complete dryness, 
does not now check the growth of a plant, provided it receives 
from the dew and the atmosphere as much as is requisite for 
the process of assimilation. During the heat of summer it 
derives its carbon exclusively from the atmosphere.” — p. 106. 
** All the hydrogen necessary for the formation of an organic 
compound is supplied to a plant by the decomposition of 
water.” —p. 122. ‘* No conclusion then can have a better 
foundation than this, that it is the ammonia of the atmosphere 
which furnishes nitrogen to plants.’ — p. 146. “ Plants, and 
consequently animals, must therefore derive their nitrogen 
from the atmosphere.” — p. 129. ‘“‘ Carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia contain the elements necessary for the support 
of animals and vegetables.’—p. 147. ‘‘ Carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia are necessary for the existence of plants, 
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because they contain the elements from which their organs are 
formed ; but other substances are likewise requisite for the 
formation of certain organs, destined for special functions pe- 
culiar to each family of plants. Plants obtain these substan- 
ces from inorganic matter.” —p. 147. ‘In whatever form 
therefore we supply plants with those substances which are 
the product of their own action, in no instance do they ap- 
pear to have any effect on their growth, or to replace what 
they had lost. Sugar, gum, and starch are not food for plants, 
and the same must be said of humic acid, which is so closely 
allied to them in composition.” —p. 181. We think the 
doctrine we have attributed to Liebig may be considered as 
fairly made out by these citations. He makes many ingen- 
ious and plausible statements and arguments in support of it, 
though we think the various trains of his reasonings are not 
always consistent ; with that, however, we have nothing to do 
at present. Our great business is with Dr. Dana’s work ; and 
as there seems on this subject to be such wide difference of 
opinion between two such high authorities, such as is our 
duty to point out, we thought it best to let each speak for 
himself. 

After a careful consideration of the two doctrines, we have 
come to a conclusion in favor of the superior correctness of 
that of our author, as one supported by experiment, and conso- 
nant to the experience, common sense, and judgment of agri- 
culturists generally, in all ages, that is to say, of the far greater 
part of mankind. Why are the fertile plains of the West so 
superior to our own sterile New England, but from the greater 
abundance of their rich vegetable mould, that is, geine, de- 
cayed and decaying humus? Why even in New England is 
the black earth of the valleys so much more esteemed by the 
farmer for its ability to repay his toil, than light sandy, gravel- 
ly, or clayey plains and hills? Why are drained and reclaim- 
ed swamps and peat meadows so extolled for their perennial 
productiveness? Why is the compost of peat and stable ma- 
nure found so fertilizing? Surely the observation of such 
multitudes, and among them so many intelligent and enlight- 
ened persons, for so many centuries, is not a thing lightly to 
be set aside. Were the opposite theory correct, there could 
certainly be but little difference in the natural productiveness 
of sandy plains and rich bottoms. A little humus or geine, 
to supply carbonic acid at starting, is all that is wanting, and 
dry and barren indeed must be sand that will not supply 
enough to last a young plant till it has put forth its proper 
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leaves. If after that the atmosphere will supply it with nour- 
ishment, we do not see why it may not thrive and prosper as 
well in one situation as another. Yet it does not. We have 
repeatedly seen plants coming up in the spring from seeds 
sown on sandy plains, go forward during their first stages 
with more luxuriance of growth than upon a rich vegetable 
mould immediately adjoining, showing that there was no want 
of nourishment at that time; but after having come fairly and 
fully into leaf, under the same circumstances of atmospheric 
influence, the former became stinted, sickly, and abortive, 
while the latter continued to increase in vigor to a full and 
productive maturity. Yet the soils were formed of the same 
inorganic elements, and differed in nothing but the greater or 
less abundance of vegetable mould. 

Still it may be urged, that admitting an error as to the time 
during which the presence of decayed and decaying vegeta- 
ble matter is serviceable, it does not prove that geine itself, 
in solution, affords nutriment to plants; it may still, in ac- 
cordance with Liebig’s theory in other respects, benefit them 
only by affording a prolonged supply of carbonic acid by its 
decomposition. ‘To say nothing of the authority of Hassen- 
fratz, Saussure, and Davy, not to mention others, founded 
upon direct experiments, which show the contrary, it is ad- 
mitted by Liebig himself, that “‘ all substances in solution in 
a soil are absorbed by the roots of plants, exactly as a sponge 
imbibes a liquid and all that it contains, without solution.’? — 
p. 147. We can hardly suppose this power to be given mere- 
ly for the purpose of rejecting these substances again in the 
form of excretions. It seems manifestly for the purpose of 
supplying the plants with food, by affording them in solution 
such substances as are fit for assimilation. Geine in solution 
affords such substances, in the proper proportions, and per- 
haps more easily acted upon by the vegetable organs for hav- 
ing been already once assimilated. It seems irrational and 
at variance with what we know of the economy of nature, 
of its nice and exact adaptation of the means to the ends, 
with the smallest possible waste of material, and the least ex- 
ertion of power, to suppose that the nutriment, thus taken in- 
to the vegetable body, should pass through it unchanged and 
unappropriated, while the saline and earthy substances that 
accompany it, so far as they are needed, are made use of, and 
even the water in which they are dissolved. If the analogy 
of the animal creation be of any weight, and we think that it 
is, a strong argument in favor of the nourishing effect of 
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geine may be drawn from it. Myriads of animals are sup- 
ported on the flesh of other animals, in all stages from life to 
utter decay, and as a general rule it is found that animal 
food is more easily assimilated by other animals, and requires 
a less complicated system of digestive organs than vegetable 
food, and that with less bulk it affords more hearty nourish- 
ment. 

We do not deny, however, that many or most plants derive 
some portion of their nourishment from the atmosphere, or 
at least some portion of the materials employed in their vari- 
ous secretions and excretions, though we think that the 
amount varies in the various races of the vegetable kingdom. 
To pursue the analogy already employed, as among animals, 
some live wholly upon animal food, some wholly on vegetable 
food, and others on a mixture of both in varying proportions ; 
so we think that among vegetables, some derive the, bulk of 
their nutriment from the decayed or decaying matter of other 
vegetables, either of the same or of different races, some 
partly from such and from the atmosphere, and some almost 
wholly, a few possibly entirely, from the atmosphere. Yet, 
even in admitting this last, it does not necessarily follow that 
such plants do not have some organic food. The air is filled 
with fine, impalpable dust, the minutely divided particles of 
organic and inorganic substances; these are mingled with 
the vapors of the clouds, and held in solution in the rain- 
drops that fall from them ; they settle upon the leaves moist 
with dew, and are in part dissolved by it; and if the rain and 
the dew are absorbed by such plants, we see not why the 
substances contained in it are not absorbed likewise; and if 
absorbed and capable of affording nutrition, it is altogether 
impossible that they will not be used for that purpose. Geine, 
as well as other substances, and probably in no small propor- 
tion, is among this fine dust; and the ammonia, which Liebig 
asserts that rain-water contains, affords readily the means for 
making it soluble in the moisture of the atmosphere. 

On all the grounds, therefore, of the authorities of science, 
of analogy, of common and universal observation and experi- 
ence, we are convinced at present of the correctness of the 
doctrine supported by our author. 

But to return to our book. Chapter 5th is devoted to the 
examination of the mutual action of the organic and inorgan- 
ic elements of the soil. It is long, able, and instructive, but 
requiring close attention from a reader not quite familiar with 
chimical action and reaction, to follow the condensed, yet 
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direct course of the reasoning. In it are to be found, the two 
next succeeding principles, viz. 

9. “ Carbonic Acid and the carbonates decompose the 
earthy, alkaline, and metallic silicates of the soil.” 

10. ‘* The base of all salts acts ever the same in Agricul- 
mere Peculiarity of action depends upon the acid of the 
salt.’ 

Upon the importance of this last, the author lays great 
stress. “It is,” he says, “the great practical principle of 
agricultural chimistry.” What makes it so, is the great di- 
vision of opinions on the manner in which salts or mineral 
manures act. Different theories are framed for the operation 
of each. By many they are looked upon as merely stimu- 
lants, while others regard one or more as possessing more 
substantial properties. ‘Through this confusion and contrari- 
ety, Dr. Dana thinks, the principle above laid down will afford 
a guiding clue. It will, however, require some skill and nicety 
of touch to follow it with accuracy, though its value seems 
indubitable. 

The two subsequent chapters, comprising about one half of 
the book, are occupied with the subject of manure, natural 
and artificial, and irrigation. Manures are divided into three 
classes ; the first consisting of geine, the second of salts, and 
the third of salts and geine. Animal excrement is assigned 
to the last division, and the chief element of its value is 
stated to consist in the nitrogen contained in the albuminous 
portion of it. This element is considered as acting in two 
ways, in combination with hydrogen forming ammonia; in 
one, on the geine, the other great element of the manure, 
converting it from its insoluble to a soluble form; in the 
other, on the silicates contained either in the soil or the 
manure, thus among other things producing saltpetre or nitrate 
of potash, one of the most active and useful of the fertilizing 
salts. By a statement in a recent number of the New Eng- 
land Farmer we learn, that M. M. Baussingault and Poyer 
are now advocating in France similar views of the action and 
value of nitrogen as contained in manure. ‘This coincidence 
must be considered as supporting our author’s doctrine, 
though as his views were made public more than a year since, 
it will not deprive him of the credit of originating them for 
himself. Liebig refers the action of solid animal excrement 
to the inorganic parts of it. 

The different kinds of manure are carefully examined, 
their relative composition and value pointed out, and the 
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modes of action of their different great components investi- 
gated, so far as this had not been done in the previous chap- 
ters. The whole management of the subject appears to us 
uncommonly able and instructive. The directions given for 
the formation of artificial manures are practical and valuable. 

The explanation of the beneficial effects of irrigation con- 
tains something, that we do not remember to have seen before 
so well and distinctly set forth in any treatise on the subject. 
This is the cause assigned for the beneficial effect of pure 
running water, namely, the absorption by the soil of a portion 
of the oxygen from the air known to be contained in water. 
By Dr. Dana’s statements, two thirds of the oxygen of the air, 
that is absorbed by the water of a river or pond, cannot be 
obtained from it again by boiling. He infers that much of 
this, when the water is employed in irrigation, enters into 
combination with the geine of the soil and makes it soluble, 
and to this he refers the well known beneficial effects of the 
process, when performed with pure waters. The explanation 
seems reasonable, and more satisfactory as to the result than 
any we now recollect to have seen offered, though we should 
hardly attribute the whole benefit to this single cause, since 
others, more or less efficient, can hardly fail to be combined 
with it in some degree. Liebig’s slight mention of this sub- 
ject is confused and imperfect. In connexion with irriga- 
tion the somewhat opposite process of paring and burning is 
succinctly discussed. 

The physcial properties of the soil form the subject of the 
last chapter, and by it is explained the boldness and seeming 
impossibility of the correctness of the first of the author’s prin- 
ciples, that “‘there is but one soil.’”? That is true in the 
chimical sense, referring to the inorganic elements ; the differ- 
ences in texture, lightness, fineness, &c. are considered as be- 
longing to the physical properties, and these explain all the 
great diversity of appearance which the soil presents. ‘These 
are briefly discussed ; and in the course of his remarks the au- 
thor offers an explanation of the beneficial effects, practically 
known to follow the stirring and loosening of the earth among 
growing Crops in the time of adrought. We have often heard 
it remarked that a good hoeing ina dry time was of equal value 
to corn with a heavy shower ; and if we recollect rightly, 
Cobbett, in some of his treatises on agricultural matters, in- 
sisted very strongly upon this principle as a practical one of 
great value, though he could give no rational explanation of its 
action ; yet correctly enough considered that more moisture 
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was thereby in some way supplied. Dr. Dana says, that more 
moisture is actually produced and in larger quantities, in soil 
abounding in geine. Atmospheric air is by this process admit- 
ted freely, the oxygen of which is absorbed by the geine, part 
unites with the carbon of this substance to form carbonic 
acid, and part unites with the hydrogen to form water. From 
the calculations made as to the amount that may thus be form- 
ed, it would seem as if the value popularly assigned to a good 
hoeing was not overstated. 

A short appendix contains a statement of the results of sev- 
eral of the author’s principles, as applied to practice by others, 
which strongly support their utility. 

From the full analysis we have given of the contents of this 
work, our readers will have perceived that, under a very brief 
and unassuming title, the public is presented with a very 
thorough treatise on the chimistry of agriculture, as~relating 
to soils natural and artificial, and the means of improving them, 
or making their natural powers available for the purposes of 
the husbandman. We could have wished it some more eu- 
phonous if less alliterative name; but there are several trea- 
tises already before the public with the titles of “ agricultural 
chimistry,” “ chimistry of agriculture,” &c., &c., so that some 
variety seemed advisable ; and the-Dr. probably thought that 
“the rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” or at 
least resolved to try the truth of the adage. 

Of the merits of the work our opinion must be very evident 
from what we have said; but to sum it up fairly, we consider 
it a very excellent work, of great clearness of views, precision 
and simplicity of arrangement and expression, and for utility 
to the practical farmer, admitting of easy reference,,and im- 
parting sound and valuable information, it seems to us superior 
to any work on the subject that we have seen, 


W. 


Art. VI.— Mediatorial Life of Jesus. A Letter to Rev. William 
Ellery Channing, D. D. By O. A. Brownson. Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 1842. 8vo. pp. 42. 


Tris pamphlet, which we have sent forth within a few weeks, is 
properly the continuation of the article on Leroux’s Humanité, in the 
present number of our Journal. If those who wish to understand our 
philosophical, social, religious, and theological doctrines will read in 
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connexion the Essays on the Church of the Future, that is, in our 
view, the Church of the Ideal, and Reform and Conservatism, in our 
Journal for January last, the Review of Charles Elwood, in the num- 
ber for April last, the first article in the present number, and this Let- 
ter to Dr. Channing, they will obtain a tolerably clear statement of 
their outlines. If to these they will add the Essay on Constitutional 
Government, and that on the Distribution Bill, also published in the 
January number, they will have the outlines of our whole theory, 
philosophical, political, social, ethical, religious, and theological. We 
mention this fact, because we wish our readers to interpret these sev- 
eral Essays in the light of one another. 

In the January number, on Reform and Conservatism, there is one 
point we would, however, rectify. Too much stress is there laid on 
the transmission of life, by means of natural generation. The doc- 
trine of Life, as Leroux has enabled us to understand it, teaches us, 
that much which we had hitherto been in the habit of attributing to 
natural generation, should be attributed to what in this Letter is termed 
spiritual generation. This mastification, while it accepts and ex- 
plains all the facts which we had before, renders it in a less aristocratic 
manner, than the view we took in January, which was with us a view 
we had, in fact, except for moments, always entertained. Those, who 
suppose us less democratic than formerly, will discover from this that 
we are more so. 

One thing more. In the Essay on the Church of the Future, we 
eontend that the New Church must be based on the fact, not that one 
man only has been the Son of God, but that all men are the sons of 
God. This would seem to a superficial reader to be contradicted in 
the Letter now before us; but is not, as we understand ourselves. 
When we wrote that Essay, we had not seen, at least but dimly, if at 
all, the true doctrine of Life, as brought out in this Letter; neverthe- 
less, we say now, that the New Church must be built on the fact, that 
ALL MEN ARE THE SONS OF GoD, but mediately, through Christ, who 
has entered into the world, and become a newer and higher Life of 
humanity, by which we are adopted as Sons, and permitted to cry, 
Abba, Father. 

Nor, indeed, must it be inferred from the silence of this letter, that 
we hold that no true life had been in the world before the birth of the 
Son of Mary. The Saviour preéxisted. This Life he gave, according 
to the Scriptures, with Seth, whose name implies Repairer, and was con- 
tinued in an ever enlarging stream through all the patriarchs, prophets, 
and sages, until Jesus, who was it in its infinite fulness. Since the 
Ascension of Jesus, the Life is still with us, the Comforter, the Spirit 
of Truth, but disembodied, save so far as the Church becomes the true 
body of our Lord. We must be pardoned these remarks, which were 
necessary, in order to harmonize the teachings of the several Essays 
alluded to. In these Essays, together with this Letter, we have given 
our last, and our ripest views of the subjects they discuss. In these, it 
will be seen by the reader, that we have spoken as the teacher, not as 
the inquirer. In them, for the first time, we have really put forth 

ositive doctrine. These doctrines we profess to know to be true, and 
by them we will henceforth live or die. 
Epiror. 








ERRATA. 


Page 384, line 18, from the top for mastification read modification. 


19, after before, insert us. 
“ for renders, read does. 
19, from the bottom, for newer, read new. 


14, for he gave, read began. 





